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ABOUT THIS TIME OF YEAR A MAN’S THOUGHTS BEGIN TO TURN TOWARD A GOOD FISH FRY, BUT WHO HAS TIME TO FISH NOW? 
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Bob Shuford, We Are Proud of You, Page 5—Squelch the Weevil, Page 7 
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invoun HOME GuananresD For 25 YEARS 


Our Direct Factory to Home selling plan 
actually saves you from $150 to $200. We 
home anywhere in the 
United States any piano or player piano 
that you select from our catalog. 
{ n below. It will bring 
you full details of our liberal selling plan. 
___ Est. 1859. __ Capital and Surplus, $2,000,000.___ 
Schmoller & Mueller Piano Company 





Dept 636 Omaha, Nebr. 
Please send me your plan and catalog. 
Name 
Address — 
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The Shunk Insecticide Duster’ provides the low- 
est cost, most effective means of dustin 
for control of boll weevil, hoppers, etc. 
effective for all field and orchard crops, such as 
* apples, peaches, pecans, vineyards, potatoes, sug- 
ar cane, yr Uses any insecticide dust. A 
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motor distributes a cloud of dust over a swath 

one-eighth to one-quarter mile wide at each trip 

Write for Catalog P-11. 
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ATTENTION CREAM FARMERS! 3 
DUBLIN CREAMERY, DUBLIN, GA. | 


A “vital” factor in the program of Geor- 
gia Agriculture. ici 


} M. A. KHOURY, MGR. ‘ 


We solicit your cream ? 


| 


| could. 


ass |Head Over Heels in the Grass 
Bill Writes While It Rains 


HOPE everbody missed my piece in 
the paper last week. I didn’t mean to 
miss but folks, I’m in the grasss I ain’t 
| got no time to write nothin’ for nobody. 
If it wasn't rainin’ 
this minute I wouldn’t 
be writin’ this now. 
I ain’t seen such 
grass since I think 
it was 1900. That 
year I think it must 
of rained most every 
day in June. Least- 
wise I remember it 
was so wet a horse 
couldn’t stand up in 
the field. We couldn’t 
do a thing but whet 
up the hoes and wade in and that mostly 











BILL CASPER 


| barefooted. Of course the grass didn’t 


die but we cut and drug it away from 
the cotton so we could see where that 
was at. 

This year has been about as bad. Af- 
ter April said we shouldn't have a stand 
May come along and said get it if we 
Then along come June and says 
you think you got it don’t you, see if 
you can find it. But I want to tell you 
I been givin’ it a tussle. Whenever the 


| showers will let me I’m in there pullin’ 
| on that grass, and I keep a sharp hoe 


too. 

The cotton is still there, that is most- 
ly, but I want to tell you it’s the sickest 
stuff you ever seen. We ain’t had more’n 
enough hot weather than to keep the lit- 
tle cotton fooled. Onct in awhile we 
have a warm day and the cotton begins 
to take heart. Then that night the weath- 
er will cut loose and freeze the socks off 
it. With the cotton shivverin’ by night 


| and me tremblin’ day and night I don’t 
| see how neither one of us is goin’ to hold 


| 








Try our market, you will be ¢ 





out much longer. 

“Why don’t you let that grass alone 
and cut it for hay time fall comes?” says 
Marthy to me one day. Now ain’t that 
just like a woman? “What’s come over 
you?” says I, maybe with more snap 
than I would if the sun had a been shin- 
in’. “How you think we're goin’ to pay 
the store bill this fall? How you think 
we're goin’ to pay for the fertilizer that’s 
under that grass? How you think we’re 
goin’ to pay for that young mule we had 
to buy this spring? How you think 
we're going to pay the interest on that 
last 40 we bought? How you think—? 
How you think—?” I jest had to stop for 
want of words. 


By that time Marthy was purty well 
floored but you know you can’t stop a 
woman. “Maybe we could sell some of 
the hay,” says she quiet like. “Tarna- 
tion above!” I explodes. “Whoever 
heard of anybody sellin’ hay but a store- 
keeper in town?” says I. “With ever- 
body in the grass like us who’s goin’ 
to buy it? And if nobody ain’t got no 
money how you goin’ to get pay for it 
if you sell it? Besides, with everbody 








in the grass ain’t nobody goin’ to buy no 
hay till time to make a crop next year | 
and how’re we goin’ to live till then? 
You don’t ketch me on nothin’ like that. 
No sir, not by a jug full.” 

And then what you spose she said? 
“Then why don’t you turn out a patch 
to make enough so you won't have to buy 
no hay yourself?” says she. 

Well sir, I just plumb exploded. It 
ain’t no use to talk business with a 
woman nohow. They jest can’t be made 
to understand. Now do you reckon any 
amount of arguin’ could ever of made 
Marthy understand that with cotton doin’ 
so porely this year it would take ever 
acre to make enough to pay out of debt 
if that, and that ever acre turned out. to 
grass meant just that much less to pay 
debts with this fall, and that a acre in 
cotton will buy more hay than you can 
grow on it, that is if you can pay cash | 





and it don’t cost too much. | 

But what’s the use to argue with a 
woman, especially about business? I 
wish somebody could tell me why wotnen 
know so little about business. 


Yours truly, BILL CASPER. 
$3 if You Can Tell Him Why 
N THAT last sentence of his Bill 


I Casper has opened up the way to an | 
argument. Why do women know so lit- 
tle about business? Bill seems sincere 
in wanting to know. Why not give every- 
body a chance to tell him? For that rea- 
son and to make it interesting we will 
give a prize of $3 for the best letter in | 
answer to that question. You don’t have 
to agree with Bill in order to qualify for 
the prize. You may believe women know 
more about business than Bill thinks. 
Whatever you think, just tell why and 
say it in 200 words or less. Mail your 
letter by or before July 18, and let’s 
decide this question for Bill if we can. 
Address your letter to Bill Casper, care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Birming- 
ham, Alabama. 





| - WATERWORKS INSTALLED || 


' 





HE installation of waterworks in 

farm homes under the direction of 
the Alabama Farm Bureau Federation 
and the county farm bureaus is making 
headway. Recently a shipment of 22 out- 
fits—including windmills, pumps, tanks, 
and pipes—was received at Montgomery 
and reshipped in less than carlots to Bar- 
bour, Butler, Crenshaw, and Elmore 
counties. 


M. A. Barnes, who is in charge of this 
project, says that other farmers are 
placing orders and that the success of 
the project is assured. The Farm Bu- 
reau is handling not only windmills, 
tanks, pipes, and pumps but also gasoline 
engines and other equipment needed to 
install water systems. P. O. DAVIS. 








Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 


Cotton, spot middling, tb. ......... $0.2250 $0.2105 $0.1705 $0.1315 
Cottonseed, per ton in carlots ...... WOME... A Neheeecs |. sence eo LaReee 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb.. 0634 07 Soma et 
Potatoes, Wis. Round Whites, cwt.. $1.45** 1.10 3.15%* 1.24 
Hogs, average, cwt. ...... 060... 00 10.30 9.65 8.65 7.91 
Steers, medium native, cwt. ....... 12.87 12.44 10.00 7.24 ) 
Eggs, fresh firsts, doz. ........0.+- 28% 27% 23% 21% 
Fiend, Mee; Be. on. coc ccccecs ipubthi aati 24 244 .20 13 
Butter, extras, 1B. ...... oe oe Re 43Y, 42% 40% 25% 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter,'bu. ...... 168% 170% 1.43% 1.06 

Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. ............ 1.03 1.03 1.00 64, 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. ..0....cccee0s 74 67% 4FRI4 45% 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton ........... 21.50 21.50 19.50 17.30 

*June 15. **Triumphs. 


THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


fees following figures show for each product named the prices a week ago, 
a@ month ago, @ year ago, and the average pre-war (1910-1914) prices. 

York prices are used for cotton, Georgia prices for peanuts, Atlanta, Ga, prices 
for cotton seed and standard Chicago prices on other products listed: — ' 


New 


Pre-war 


| BI 





Yank Junior es 
A Better Boy’s Garment oa 





G YANK 


WORK SHIRT 








When you buy a Big Yank Work 
Shirt, you get the acknowledged 
“world’s greatest.’ Big Yank’s sale 
has grown into the millions just be- 
cause it gives most for your money. 

Wear—comfort—style—Big Yank 
gives them all in double portion. 
Made generously big throughout, it 
never binds or pulls. Where ordinary 
shirts give way, Big Yank is strong- 
est, for it’s triple-stitched and thread- 
riveted at every strain point. Its 
specially woven materials are almost 
impossible to rip. See Big Yank’s 
twelve high-quality features at 
your favorite dealer’s today! 





$1000 REWARD 


will be paid toanyone furnish- 
ing proof that the BIG YANK 
WorkShirt or any of the other 
advertised Reliance products 
ing made anywhere ex- 
Reliance sunlit fac- 
sanitary 
conditions, by trained women 
operatives. 


are br 
ceptin 
tories, under the most 











E MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 









A smaller edition 
of Big Yank, in 
’ sizes. Just as 
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GOV'T LABORERS 


NEEDED for Post Office Service, Tie out mail, 
cancel stamps, hang sacks, separate mail, etc. Age — 
18-45. $125-$133 month. Permanent. Particulars — 
FREE. Write, Ozment Inst., 225-A, St. Louis, Mo, — 
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Publishers: The Progressive Farmer Company; Clarence 
Poe, President; Tait Butler, Eugene Butler, Vice- 
Presidents; John 8S. Pearson, Secretary-Treasurer. 





Editors: W. C. Lassetter, Clarence Poe, Tait Butler, Eu- 
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AND FARM WOMAN 
OFFICES AT 


Raleigh, N. C. 


821-823 North 19th Street, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Dallas, Texas 











CEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION 


This is the GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION (made 
especially for Georgia, Alabama, and Florida), edited 
from our offices at Birmingham, Alabama. and hav- 
ing 100,000 CIRCULATION WEEKLY. The 
four editions of The Progressive Farmer gre: 


GEORGIA-ALABAMA, Birmingham, 








CAROLINAS.VIRGINIA, Raleigh, . . . 145,000 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, Memphis, . . . . 135,000 
TEXAS EDITION, Dallas, . . . 120,000 





mingham, Ala., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 











Saturday Juiy 7, 1928 


TOTAL GUARANTEED CIRCULATION, 500,000 














Alabama Curb Markets Set $1,000,000 Goal 


And Much of This Will be Produced by Women and Girls 


Te curb market movement has made steady 
progress in Alabama since it was introduced into 
the state nearly five years ago. The Gadsden 
market is the oldest. It was started November, 1923. 
The Tuscaloosa market was second, it being started 
May, 1924. Next came Selma, 
April, 1925; and the Anniston and 
Opelika markets were each started 
May, 1926. 

All others were started either in 
1927 or 1928. At present there are 
25 curb markets in Alabama. The 
towns and cities having them are 
Alabama City, Anniston, Athens, 
Attalla, Auburn, Bessemer, Ensley, 
Eufaula, Fairfield, Florence, De- 
catur, Dothan, Gadsden, ‘Jasper, 
Mobile, Montgomery, Opelika, Selma, Sheffield, Talla- 
dega, Troy, Tuscaloosa, Tuscumbia, Tuskegee, and 
Union Springs. 
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P. 0. DAVIS 


Sales by Markets 


ELOW is a table showing the date of organization 
and total sales up to May 1, 1928, on 18 of these 
markets :— 





Date curb Total sales since 
Name of City market market opened to 
opened May 1, 1928 
MSOOR i cc cctcccsccecceces May 1, 192% $39,164.90 
BEING, «0 sever ccedercccetoes April 20, 1927 3,636.00 
August 9, 1927 25,000.00 
March 5, 1927 9,176.10 
March 15, 1927 15,454.97 
inne 4, 1927 5,729.04 
ovember, 1923 173,980.00 
May 28, 1927 3,746.63 
May 14, 1927 54,458.00 
May 21, 1927 45,280.00 
May 1, 1926 15,299.42 
April 15, 1925 46,499 .50 
June 4, 1927 2,601 .18 
April 2, 1927 3,899. 
May 4, 1927 4,513.18 
May 1, 1924 133,578.00 
May 21, 1928 171. 
February 5, 1927 1,186.48 
Wate GARG ae sia ihe snes sce so 5B5 0 6ks chad oe cose $583,874.03 


The towns in which these markets_are located have a 
population of 261,639, according to the 1920 census. 
Since most of these towns have grown, the total now 
probably exceeds 300,000 people. A total of 2,954 peo- 
ple are recorded as “sellers” on these markets. Sellers 
on new markets extend the total above 3,000. 


Gadsden Market Leads in 
Sales 


HE Gadsden market is of 

special interest because it is 

the oldest and the leader in 
sales. Mrs. Diana B. Williams, 
home demonstration agent for 
Etowah County, and one of 
the leaders in organizing and in 
operating the market, reports 
that sales during April, 1928, 
amounted to $4,380. The market 
is open Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday of each week. It opens 
early in the morning. 


During the month of April 
products sold on the Gadsden 
market were :— 


Cakes, candy, Easter rabbits, ice 
bags, Easter eggs, chicken salad, 
Pies, aprons, pillow cases, baskets, 
Sausage, ribs, backbones, fresh ham, 
liver, hogs’ heads, pressed meat, 

rk chops, shoulder, dried ham, 
acon, hogs’ feet, butter, eggs, hens, 
roosters, fryers, broilers, guineas, 
baby chicks, turnips, turnip greens, 
spinach, mustard, poke, kale, cab- 

ge, onions, radishes, strawberries, 
kraut, hominy, honey, sweet pota- 


toes, Irish potatoes, parsley, aspara- is the buyer. 


has specialized in making jellies. 


By P. O. DAVIS 
Agricultural Zditor, Alabama Extension Service 


gus, dried peas, dried butterbeans, meal, canned soup, canned’ 
okra, blackberries, jam, canned beans, 


_Flowers: tulips, narcissus, jonquils, redbud, peach blooms, 
iris, wild honeysuckle, spirea, roses, wild sweet Williams, 
wild violets, dogwood. 


Plants: ferns (both tame and wild), juniper, cedar, lilac, 
boxwood, gaillardia, phlox, abelia, hydrangea, dogwood, deut- 
zia, althea, tulip bulbs, wistaria; cape jasmine, sweet pea, 
pansies, carnation, dianthus, Shasta daisies, lilies, wild hon- 
eysuckle, chrysanthemums, house leek, flowering almond, 
jonquil bulbs, roses. 

When the Gadsden market was started, Mrs. Wil- 
liams and the other leaders were not aware that so 
many products would be offered.. They believed that 
the market would grow because they knew that there 
was a demand in Gadsden for curb market products 
and that the farm people surrounding Gadsden would 
produce the products provided they could sell them. 
This they have done as shown by the products brought 
to market and sold during one month—April. 

A list for a full year would show many other prod- 
ucts because many things which are not in season in 
April will be in season other months of the year. 


What the Market Wants 


N CURB markets, the same as in selling other 
QO products, the markets “wants what it wants, 

when it wants it, and where it wants it.” A study 
of curb market sales reveals that buyers want (1) fresh 
products, (2) variety, and (3) new products. 


Buyers expect a little advantage either in price or 
quality. Usually the advantage of getting fresh prod- 
ucts direct from nearby farms is enough to cause peo- 
ple living in cities and towns to go to curb market and 
buy. In some places they expect prices to be a little 
lower than those in grocery stores. Their reason for 
asking this is that the grocery merchant delivers. 

Winter is the hardest season for curb markets. In 
the first place, there are fewer products for sale, and in 
the second place, the weather interferes with attendance 
of buyers. Consequently, the successful curb market 
requires advanced thought on the part of producer and 
requires effort to get people out to buy. 

Looking forward to curb markets next winter, county 
agents and home demonstration agents are now offering 





SCENE AT TUSCALOOSA, ALABAMA, CURB MARKET 
The seller in the foreground is Mrs. R. T. Brock, of Duncanville, 18 miles from Tuscaloosa. She 


Dr. J. V. Masters, instructor in law at the University of Alabama, 


suggestions as to what can be done in the summer in 
order to have more products for sale next winter. The 
successful seller kuows that he must plan and work 
now to have products for sale then. 


Curb Markets Cooperative 


N PRACTICE, Alabama curb markets are coéper- 
ative. In the first place, a curb market is a form of 
co6peration between city and country. There must 


be codperative understanding between the town people - 


who consume and the country people who produce. 


In the next place there must be, codperation among 
those agents and organizations concerned—county agent, 
home agent, civic clubs, farm organizations, etc. 

With the curb markets in Alabama the county home 
demonstration agents have been “wheel horses” not 
only in organization but in operation. County agents, 
too, have rendered invaluable service. Luncheon clubs, 
such as Kiwanis, Rotary, Civitan, Exchange, have 
played important parts. The same is true of chambers 
of commerce and women’s organizations. In most cases, 
the county farm bureau represents the farm people in 
an organized way. These groups represent both seller 


and buyer. 
Curb Market Value 


ISS Isadora Williams, of Auburn, makes the 
following timely statement about curb markets: 
“Our curb markets have grown to be ‘big 
grocery stores’ maintained by our farmers through- 
out the state. It is wp to the farmers to plan, plant, 
and produce for them all the year. There must be 
something new—something a little different offered. 
There must be advertising from month to month;_ 
there must be understanding between rural and city 
people in operating the market. The market is for 
the producer to dispose of his surplus on the one 
hand; for the buyer to supply his wants on the 
other hand. It is the aim of the county farm and 
home demonstration agents to maintain these mar- 
kets on a sound businesslike basis. 

“More than 3,000 farmers are now selling on our 
curb markets. It should be the business of these 
farmers to plan, plant, dry, can, preserve, pickle, 
brine and to use every possible means to keep a 
variety of for the consumers on these 
markets throughout the year. The curb market is 
one project in which the entire family may take 

part. Father and sons plant, 

cultivate and harvest; moth- 
er and daughters grade, pack, 
can, brine, dry, and preserve. 

There is the same spirit of 

coéperation in spending the 

income from the market.” 

With sales up to May 1 total- 
ing $583,874.03, the goal is to 
boost this to $1,000,000 in 1928. 
And much of this will be pro- 
duced by women and girls be- 
cause they produce most of the 
curb-market products. 


_—_o— 
Keep Good Beef Cattle 


HE East Tennessee farm- 

ers’ convention in session in 

Knoxville during May rec- 
ommended that farmers produc- 
ing calves with a predominance 
of beef breed hold them for the 
stocker and feeder trade instead 
of sending them to the veal mar- 
ket. “The time has come,” said 
the recommendation, “when we 
can derive more money by hold- 
ing well-bred calves to. one year 
of age than by selling them at 
8 to 10 weeks of age.” 
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OPINION 








“FREE TRADE FOR FARMERS, PROTEC- 
TION FOR OTHERS,” SAYS PRESIDENT 


N HIS veto of the McNary-Haugen farm relief bill, 

President Coolidge lays himself wide open to the 

charge that he has a deep-seated prejudice against 
the farmers of this country. He shows how shallow 
are his pretenses of sympathy for the farmer, and how 
insincere are his efforts to solve the farm problem. 

Like many other people, who profess friendship for 
the farmer, the President is for agricultural equality 
only so long as it costs nothing. But when it means a 
Surrender of certain of the advantages that he and his 
pet/industrialists of the East have had for decades, the 
plan in the President’s mind immediately becomes not 
only unworkable in practice, but unsound in its under- 
lying principle. 

Did you ever hear of equality for the “underdog” that 
did not involve the surrender of certain advantages by 
those who happened to be on top? If the farmer is to 
get a better price for his products, it most assuredly 
will cost someone something. If agriculture is to have 
equality, someone somewhere must surrender certain 
advantages that he now holds. The President can rest 
assured that farm relief is going to cost something, and 
if he is really sincere in his oft-expressed desire to help 
‘the farmer, he should be willing to pay the price. 

The most serious indictment that can be drawn 
against the President is not that he considers the 
McNary-Haugen bill unworkable in practice, but that 
it is odious to him because “it is wrong in its under- 
lying principle.” We have no complaint against anyone 
who honestly believes that the McNary-Haugen bill 
will not work. It is untried. It may fail. It is, how- 
ever, the only bill that gives any promise of solving the 
surplus problem which lies at the heart of the farmers’ 
marketing difficulties, and as such it deserves atrial. But 
when the President attacks the principle of the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill, he immediately says in effect that 
what is fair and right for the industrial -East is all 
wrong for the agricultural South and West. ~~ Mr. 
Coolidge in his veto message condemns the McNary- 
Haugen bill because it has as its guiding principle and 
major purpose the “stimulation of the price of agricul- 
tural commodities and products thereof by artificially 

- controlling the surpluses, so that there will be an ap- 
parent scarcity on the market.” How does this differ 
from the protective tariff? Does not the protective 
tariff stimulate prices in this country by controlling or 
keeping out a possible surplus from foreign countries? 
And by keeping out foreign commodities that would 

- otherwise be sold in this country, does not the protec- 
tive tariff create “an apparent scarcity on the market?” 
Mr. Coolidge says that the McNary-Haugen bill “naive- 
ly implies that the law of supply and demand can be 
legislatively distorted in the farmers’ favor.” There is 
nothing “naive” about it. The law of supply and de- 
mand works only so long as it is not tampered with. 
But it has been tampered with and distorted time and 
time again to the farmers’ serious injury, and it only 
becomes “naive” and something foolish and unwork- 
able when the distortion is in the farmers’ favor. No, 
Mr. Coolidge, there is not an argument that you have 
used against the principle of the McNary-Haugen bill 
that can’t be used with equal effect against the printiple 
of your pet protective tariff, and when you seek to use 
such arguments you convict yourself of inconsistency 
and insincerity. You prove to the wide, wide world 
that you are a free trader when the farmer’s inter- 
ests are at stake, but with the welfare of industrial 
New England in the balance, there is no one more 
consecrated to the doctrine of protection. 


WHAT CROP FOR SILAGE? 


READER writes: “I have seen your statement, 
‘Fill the silo with sorghum, not corn.’ We have 
always used corn and I have been informed that 
sorghum makes silage that. is too acid for dairy cows.” 


We recommend sorghum instead of corn for nearly 
all sections and soils of the South, because it will pro- 
duce 40 to 50 per cent more tonnage per acre than corn 
and the difference in feeding value, pound for pound, 
is not over 10 or 15 per cent in favor of corn. In 
fact, we think the sorghum silage will be considerably 
better than corn silage with any considerable part of 
the corn’ ears removed. 


It is Seanted that, pound for pound, the corn silage 
with a faik crop of grain left on the stalks is some 
better than \sorghum silage of the same quality, but 
the difference is only slight, probably not over 10 per 
cent. And'\when cottonseed meal is fed to supply pro- 
tein, or any: other rich protein concentrate is used, the 
difference between good sorghum and good corn silage 


' 


a as 


is so slight as to be worth but little consideration. On 
the other hand, on most soils, especially those which 
produce no more than, say eight tons of corn silage 
per acre, we believe sorghum will produce from 25 to 
40 per cent more actual feed per acre. 

If sorghum, or corn for that matter, is put in 
the silo when the plants are too green, or immature, 
it will make silage that will be “too sour,” and ‘with 
sorghum it may also be dark’ in color and have a 
stronger odor. But if the sorghum is allowed to ma- 
ture, especially the sweet sorghums, it makes. silage 
that is first class, palatable, and is not too sour. An- 
other advantage which sorghum has over corn is that 
it may be left longer’in the field, until convenient to 
put it in the silo without getting too dry than is the 
case with corn. Even after the leaves are pretty dry 
there is enough juice in the sorghum stalks to make 
first class silage, if the material is cut fine and well 
packed. The sorghum should be left to mature, and 
the seeds get hard before it is put in the silo. 

When sorghum was first used for silage it got a bad 
name for producing dark colored, ill-smelling, sour 
silage simply because it was put in the silo before 
sufficiently mature. 


AFTER TEN YEARS CONGRESS PASSES A 
MUSCLE SHOALS BILL 


FTER ten ‘years of wrangling, Congress at its 

A recent session passed a Muscle Shoals bill. Most 

people hoped that the President would sign the 

bill and thus dispose of this matter which has held fire 

so long. But the President, did not approve the bill; 

and by his failure to sign it the Muscle Shoals ques- 
tion is thrown back into Congress again. 

Senator Norris, who sponsored the bill in the Sen- 
ate, plans to offer it again at the December session of 
Congress. The fact that the bill is not dead but will 
arise again in December to trouble Congress seems 
sufficient justification for its discussion at this time. 

Briefly stated, the government is to operate the ni- 
trate plants at Muscle Shoals for experimental purposes 
to determine whether fixed r‘trogen can be made 
economically by the process-; used by the plants al- 
ready there. .In case the present plants are found un- 
satisfactory, new plants using other processes will be 
constructed and operated. All surplus power not used 
in the manufacture of fertilizer .will be suld, prefer- 
ably to states, counties, towns, and cities. 

The bill does not meet the demand for the sale of 
cheap fertilizer to the farmer. At one time it seemed that 
a bill promising the manufacture of mixed fertilizers 
to be sold at low prices would pass. However, it was 
finally amended so that it calls for fixed nitrogen alone, 
and this to be manufactured for experimental rather 
than commercial purposes. In other words, the govern- 
ment is to hold on to its property at Muscle Shoals, de- 
veloping its potential power facilities to the utmost by 
building another dam, and using a part of the power 
to experiment in the manufacture of fixed nitrogen. 


The Progressive Farmer is fairly well satisfied with 
the bill and the ultimate disposal of this vexing prob- 
lem. Our fear has been that some private. concern, 
either a power or fertilizer concern, would trick the 
government into trading its valuable power rights for 
a promise of cheap fertilizer that could not possibly 
be realized. 

It has been rather conclusively proved that fixed ni- 
trogen cannot be manufactured economically with the 
present. equipment at Muscle Shoals. In the first place, 
the larger plant there uses the cyanamide process, which 
cannot compete: with the synthetic ammonia process in 
the economical manufacture of fixed nitrogen. There 
are three processes that are used to take nitrogen from 
the air and to fix it for use as fertilizer, and they came 
into prominence in the order named: arc process, cyan- 
amide process, and the synthetic ammonia process. As 
will be noted in the table below, back in the war period 
from 1916 to 1920, when the Muscle Shoals plants 
were built, the cyanamide process was most widely 
used :-— 








Next Week and Later 


The World’s News: A Monthly Review — By 
Clarence Poe. 
The Outlook for the Dairyman—By Gilbert Gusler. 
A Wheel Chair Genius—By J. W. Holland. 
Fire Insurance for Farm Buildings—By P. O. 
Davis. ‘ 











Metric tons of fixed nitrogen: 
ines 1920 1925 1926 1927 


Arc 37,000 30,000 


Cyanamide 
Synthetic ammonia .... 25,000 110,000 400,000 408,000 °663,000 


+ The synthetic ammonia process with its rapid devel- 
opment is the one that is-now in the foreground and 
the best that can be said of the cyanamide process is 
that it is marking time. 

Since the cyanamide plant at Muscle Shoals cannot 
be operated economically, any private concern that at- 
tempts to manufacture fixed nitrogen there would un- 
doubtedly lose money. Evidently this fact. was real- 
ized because all bids for Muscle Shoals have been made 
with the idea of making up losses on fertilizer by the 
sale or use of the huge amount of power over and above 
that needed for the manufacture of fertilizer. 

Even though the Muscle Shoals plants were scrapped 
and new plants built with the idea of using the more 
up-to-date synthetic ammonia process, it is doubtful 
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000 25,000. 39,000 
100,000 140,000 170,000 150,000 206,000 ~ 


whether a profitable nitrogen fixing industry could . 


be developed at Muscle Shoals. With the cyan- 
amide proeess the important thing is cheap power. 
Muscle Shoals provides the cheap power, and, therefore, 
is a suitable location for the use of this process, but 
the objection is to the process. But with the synthetic 
ammonia process, power is a small item of expense, 
and the important thing is coal. Most synthetic am- 
monia plants are being located at the mouth of a coal 
mine. For these reasons Muscle Shoals is much more 
of a power than a fertilizer proposition, and it would 
be bad business to sacrifice its acknowledged power pos- 
sibilities for its doubtful value for fertilizer manu- 
facture. 


If the government made fertilizer at Muscle Shoals — 


and sold it to farmers at low cost with the idea of los- 
ing money, the procedure would be one of doubtful 
character, because the power at Muscle Shoals is more 
valuable for other purposes. It is an economic crime 
to use a commodity for one purpose when it is much 
more valuable for another. 

Of course, the government does plan to make fixed 
nitrogen at Muscle Shoals in spite of all handicaps. 
But it is to do so experimentally rather than commer- 
cially, and it will be with the idea of developing new 
facts about nitrogen fertilizer which may ultimately 
lead to cheaper fertilizer. 

There is no urgent demand for cheaper phosphoric 
acid and potash. They are comparatively cheap al- 
ready. But there is.a demand for cheaper nitrogen. 
It costs entirely too much; so much, that farmers 
won't use enough of it. Therefore, it is a fine thing that 
the Federal Government is to delve into the mysteries 
of nitrogen fixation with the idea of cheapening the 
cost of this important plant food. We expect much 


valuable information to come from this work. Further- 
more, in so doing the government will bein position 
loss of time in case of war. All in all, this seems to 
be the very best use that can be made of the Muscle 
AMERICA 100 YEARS BEHIND IN WOOL 
MARKETING 
A tralia, remarked recently that “America is 100 
years behind in her methods of disposing of 
that American wools are the “poorest gotten up and 
worst sold of those of any civilized country.” The 
tically the same statement and the secretary of a large 
sheep breeders’ association in Australia remarked, 
methods in disposing of their wool? Are they a dif- 
ferent breed from your business men?” 
market of any. consequence. As has been pointed out, 
the countrie —— have adopted modern methods of 


to get back into the manufacture df munitions without 
Shoals property, 

MAN, very prominent in wool circles in Aus- 
her wools.” A leading wool authority in England says 
head of a large brokerage house in London made prac- 
“Why is it your wool growers do not adopt better 

We have today no surpluses of wool in the world’s 
preparing and disposing of their clips are nearing their 


present limits of expansion. Future expansion in world ~ 


ag 


wool production is being narrowed down to a more re- | 


stricted area. The United States has detnonstrated 


that it can produce and is producing i 


it can, if need be, double its present sheep population. 


Whether such a procedure would be profitable will de- — 


pend very largely on the attitude that sheep men take ~ 
toward developing a system which will best enable them — 
Apparently there is now or — 
shortly will be a real opportunity for some country ~ 
That country © 
will be the one that will put, the best{ product on the — 


to find existing markets. 


materially to expand her sheep holdings. 








some sections — 
wool of as good quality as any grown in the world and — 
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the world’s richest city. Men and women from all 

over America were there—men and women promi- 
nent in the livestock world, in business, in politics, in 
finance, in industry. 

. The hour had -come for award- 
ing the most distinguished honor 
of the year to which any mem- 
ber of the group could aspire on 
that occasion, and a man’s name 
was called. 

A ‘swarthy, sunburned, horny- 
handed farmer from the cotton 
fields of Dixie responded—and 
while the corridors rang with 
amazed applause, the coveted tro- 
phy, a glittering triumph of the 
jeweler’s art, was presented to him in language befitting 
the magnitude of his achievement. 


What is the scene to which we refer? It was that a 
few days ago in New York City when R. L. Shuford, 
of Catawba County, N. C., stood up and received “The 
President’s Cup,” awarded .at-each annual meeting of the 
American Jersey Cattle Club to that breeder who of all 
breeders on the American continent possesses the cow 
producing the highest percentage of butterfat. 

“Red Lady,” the most discussed and admired of all 
the cows at last year’s National Dairy Show at Mem- 
phis, with a record of 19,608 pounds of milk and 1,028 
pounds of butterfat, had won for her owner this high 
distinction—just as Mr. Shuford had brought fame to 
“Red Lady” by making her what she is; that is to say, 
by his long years of careful breeding and nurture 
through generation after generation of dam and sire 
preceding her own arrival. 


But it is of Bob Shuford himself that we now wish 
to speak—Bob Shuford, the plain Southern farmer. with 
no advantage of distinguished birth or inherited wealth 
or college education who nevertheless has climbed to 
this proud eminence in his chosen profession by force 
of his own brain and brawn and patient determination. 


Bob Shuford, we are proud of you! We are proud 
of you not simply because you have won deserved rec- 
ognition for yourself but because you have reinforced 
our faith in the great mass of Southern farmers. You 
have shown what the rest of us can do if we but work 
on with the same zeal and earnestness and devoted con- 
secration with which you have toiled and thought and 
dreamed at your job for thirty-seven years. 

You are one of us, you are an inspiration to all the 
rest of us. You have known what it is to wrestle with 
poor land and poor equipment and a poor education and 
hard times—and yet having come up through all this 
tribulation, the prize has been given you as “to him that 
overcometh.” And there's no telling in how many 
farm homes all over Dixie, as this story is told, some 
discouraged farmer will take fresh courage and some 
gray-haired father will say, “Well, even if I haven’t 
succeeded myself, there’s a chance that my boy will!” 

You are a vindication of our faith in the plain, hard- 
working farm folks of the South. You have justified 
the confidence of the late Robert C. Hood when he said 
ef the stock from which you are sprung :— 

“Many of our people are lacking in knowledge of 
the better way of doing things; many of them lack 
experience. But just about all of them are capable, 
of doing anything they set their minds to, and it is 
largely a matter of getting their minds properly 
set.” 


1: WAS a great meeting at a fashionable hotel in 
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It is indeed not only upon the farmers of the South 
but upon the whole South as a section that your 
achievement reflects credit. There are almost_twice as 
Many registered Jersey cows in America as cows of 
any other breed except Holstein-Friesian, and among 
the breeders are men of wealth—men who have felt 
themselves able to send to fairs and exhibitions and 
National Dairy Shows and even to the Isle of Jersey 
itself to get breeding stock. And yet it is your dis- 
tinction that you not merely own the champion cow of 
this breed on the North American Continent, but you 
bred her, developed her—ini fact, made her what she is. 


When you started in that business, if someone had 
Predicted that in 1928, the champion Jersey of America 
would come from a small farmer working with his 


own hands on a small Southern farm, I can imagine 


what the answer in the foremost breeding circles in 
other sections would have been: “Can any good thing 
come out of Nazareth? Do you think that somebody 





, 2 _we never heard of away down South—plowing, milk- 
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By CLARENCE POE 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


ing, working with his own hands to make his daily 
bread—is going to beat all the rest of us? 
“It is to laugh!” 
And yet, Bob Shuford, you have gone and done it! 
We glory in your spunk! 
IV 


Shuford has indeed shown us the sort of thing our 
Southern farmers are capable of “when they get their 
minds properly set”; and yet let us remember that the 
way to success is long and toilsome. Shuford began 
thirty-seven years ago, and Prof. C. L. Newman in 
writing him up as one of last year’s Master Farmers 
gave the greztest lesson of his career when he said :— 

“It is sticking that counts—and 
young Shuford stuck.” 

Many a time, no doubt, through these 
thirty-seven years, he had to summon 
all his resources of faith and resolution 
and determination in order to “keep on 
keepin’ on.” Hard times came and his 
banker advised Shuford to sell his best 
breeding stock—it would bring so much 
higher prices than his other animals— 
in order to pay out. 


But Shuford resolved to make any 
sort of sacrifice rather than surrender 
the vision and ideal toward which he 
had been working. If the refusal to 
surrender meant that he must live 
harder, very well; he would live harder. 
Ease of living is not always an impor- 
tant thing to a man who is trying to get 
somewhere with his life’s ambitions. He 
keeps his eyes so set on the far away 
goal that he is not deterred if his hands 
bleed from the lashing of thorns on the 
roadside or his feet from the bludgeon- 
ing of sfones in his path. 

The ancient prophet did not say, 
“Where there is no bread, the people 
perish,” but “Where there is no vision, 
the people perish.” Bob Shuford held 
on to his vision.. If he hadn't, his soul 
would have perished. His body might 
have kept on living and for a time it 
might have worn finer clothes and ridden in finer cars 
and fared more sumptuously every day, but the soul 
inside would have shriveled tragically. In the end his 
neighbors would have laid away a body that they still 
called Bob Shuford, but the real Bob Shuford inside 
would have died long before—would have died leaving 
no proud record to his sons and neighbors and the host 
of hard-working farmers who now find pride in his 
achievement. 


No, he would not heed the banker’s advice to sell his 
best cattle. As he told us last year :— 


“I couldn’t do that. It was drawing on my most 
productive capital. I was determined to pull 
through with sacrifice less precious and less lasting. 
If a man wants to advance, he can’t be satisfied 
with just average stuff.” 


So Shuford kept on in his own way—sacrificed his 
own comforts but did not sacrifice his ideals as a 
farmer—and perhaps the banker himself soon recog- 
nized the rightness of that decision. As has been well 
said, “The world makes way for the man who knows 
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POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY “ 
LIFE: “JULY” 


ERE is a rather striking and vivid inter- 
pretation of the spirit of July as given by 
a modern English poet :— 


Indolent, unashamed and gay, 
April’s chill chastity put by, 
Careless of disarray, 
Urbanely smiles—July. 
The crimson rose 
Scatters its velvet leaves, full brown; 
li overgrown, 
The scented garden sows 
Voluptuous red, strong gold, harsh blue, 
Odors of clove and mus 
Distill their magic through 
The breathless soon, and passion-haunted dusk.... 


Serene in ter rich bowgr 
She dreams, nor héars 2 light wind stir 
The trees at the moth hour, 
Yorewarning her 
‘That ere her last red rose has fallen, she 
Must yield her throne to a 
" nenymous 
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R. L. SHUFORD, MASTER FARMER 
He won “The President’s Cup.” 
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Bob Shuford, We Are Proud of You! 


What You Have Done Shows What Southern Farm Men and Boys Are Capable of 


where he’s going and is determined to get there.” And 
Shuford knew where he was going. His ideal led him 
on as a pillar of cloud by day and a pillar of fire by 
night. As he saw his breeding stock growing better 
and better year after year, finer in conformation and 
breed-type, and climbing ever higher in production of 
milk and butterfat, he felt the same high pride and 
satisfaction which fills the soul of an artist as his 
greatest masterpiece daily approaches perfection in 
vividness and coler and accuracy of detail. 

So Shuford began to see of the travail of his soul 
and was satis He had no idea at all that he would 
beat everybody else in America in his. chosen line, but 
he did know that he was going to do just two things :— 

(1) He was going-to learn everything he could 

about his business, a: 

(2) He was going to give it the last ounce of 
purposefulness and care- 
fulness he was capable of 
delivering to it. 

That was all he was after 
—just being true to his own 
ideal of doing his level best 
day after day, month after 
month, year after year, and 
letting other results take 
care of themselves, And 
then again was fulfilled the 
famous’ saying Of Ralph 
Waldo” Emerson’s, namely, 
that if a man masters any 
art so that he can do any- 
thing better than anybody 
else, even if it is only to 
build a superior mousetrap, 
“the world will make a 
beaten path to his door.” 

Club boys of the South, 
vocational farm students ef 
the South, and you older 
farm folks from seventeen 
to seventy, Bob Shuford’s 
achievement just shows what 
can be done by Dixie farm 
folks when we make up our 
minds. We haven't had a 
chance in the past to show 
what was in us. War and 
reconstruction and poverty 
and illiteracy long held us 
back. But now our day is at hand, and the splendid 
triumphs of Southern men in industry, city-building, 
power-development, transportation, education, highway- 
building, must be duplicated by like triumphs of agri- 
cultural achievement. There’s plenty of ability among 
Southern farm men and boys if we only utilize it. May 
Bob Shuford’s example inspire us to go forward with 
its utilization! 


| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY — | 








VERY now and then we find where some old farm 
home of picturesque design has been torn down to 
make way for some new house much less attrac- 

tive architecturally. Before destroying any old home 
that is not quite adapted to modern needs, let’s first see 
if it cannot be successfully remodeled. If that cannot 
be done, lets see to it that the new place has at least the 
grace of beauty if it cannot also have the grace of age. 





{- “A LAND OF RURAL COMRADESHIP” | 


A Vocational Teacher as a Good Neighbor 


OCATIONAL teachers are often thonght of 
merely as purveyors of: scientific knowledge and 
instructors of youth. That they may also function 
effectively as good neighbors is illustrated by this inci- 
dent reported to us by C. O. Henderson, state super- ° 
visor or vocational agriculture in Mississippi :— 


“Mr. Goudelock and his family have been sick 
for sometime and. their crop was needing work 
badly. W. B. Stroup, the Smith-Hughes agricul- 
tural teacher of the Ti ‘ipp ah-Union Consolidated 
School, Cotton Plant, iss., got thirty of Mr. 
Goudelock’s neighbors together and worked out his 
crop so that everything is in good shape now.” 











‘) NOT waste yourself in rejection; do not bark 
| Daye 
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Butter Making on the Farm 


Proper Ripening and Controlling Churning Temperatures Will Improve Quality of Butter 
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developed taste and aroma which comes 
from additional ripening. 

The souring of cream is brought about 
by the multiplication of the lactic acid 
bacteria which are present in the milk 
when it is drawn. The rate at which 
the lactic bacteria develop and multiply 
depends to the greatest extent upon the 
temperature at which it is held. Fre- 
quently during the winter months in 
order to speed up the souring of the 
cream it must be warmed artificially. 
In this connection mistakes are often 
made by placing the cream containers 
too close to the stove or other heat- 
ing places and allowing the cream to 
reach too high a temperature on one 
side while the heat is not carried 
through to the other side of the con- 
tainer uniformly. Naturally there 
is no need for artificial heating in 
the summertime. The ordinary at- 
mospheric temperatures will cause 
the ripening of the cream about as 
readily as is desired. Expert butter- 
makers rely on chemical tests for guiding them in 
ripening cream just to the proper point of acidity. In 
the absence of the equipment for making these acidity 
tests on the farms, the taste must be depended on to 
tell one when the churning should be done. One will 
soon become sufficiently skilled in recognizing the taste 
in cream to know fairly accurately when the product 
is to be churned. 

If it is desired to accelerate the ripening of cream, 
the practice of using “starters” is an effective way of 
accomplishing this. Either buttermilk from a previous 
churning or milk that has been separately soured may 
be used as a starter. By introducing this previously 
soured milk to the sweet cream, the lactic acid bacteria 
are added in sufficient numbers that their multiplication 
will soon bring about the proper amount of ripening. 
When milk is soured separately to be used as a starter 
it should be placed in four or five bottles and allowed 
to remain until a firm curd is formed. By tasting the con- 
tents of each bottle, the one with the desirable. flavor is 
retained and added to the cream. Day by day separate 
amounts of this starter may be set aside to be ready for 

.. each day’s churning. Additional starters should be made 
about 12 hours before time of churning in amount that 
would equal about 10 per cent of the volume of cream. 
Most housewives do not care to go to the extra trouble 
of preparing and holding over starters from day to 
day, and especially during the summer months when 
cream will sour readily from its own bacterial content. 

In ‘order to insure ripening and prevent the forma- 
tion of vy curds, the cream should be stirred thor- 
oughly at least twice each day. 


Churning Unites the Butterfat 


HE process of causing the particles of butterfat 
in milk\td unite so that they may be removed from 
- the milk serum is known as churning. The condi- 
tions that facilitate 


The owners, shown with Abigail, 
Abigail lives at Hillside Jersey Farm, Shelburne Falls, Mass. 


»the union: ofthese butterfat: parti-: 















ABIGAIL OF HILLSIDE—NEW WORLD CHAMPION JERSEY 


In 365 days she produced 1,197.51 pounds of butterfat and 23,677 pounds of milk. 
highest Jersey record for all time and a record for all breeds on three times a day milking. 


are J. T. 


dairy thermometer is an essential piece of churning 
equipment, and it is strictly essential for the produc- 
tion of high quality butter. 

The readiness with which the butterfat particles ad- 
here depends largely upon their temperature. If the 
temperature is too low, the fat particles become more 
or less hardened and adhere with difficulty. The miost 
desirable churning temperature is usually conceded to 
be at about 60 degrees Fahrenheit. Satisfactory re- 
sults can be obtained at a range between 55 and 65 
degrees. The cream should be held at the proper. 
churning temperature for about two hours before 
churning in order that the butterfat particles will be 
in proper mechanical condition. 


Disappointing results are sure to follow if the churn- 
ing is done at too high a temperature, because, 
in*the first place, the fat globules, rather than unit- 
ing, are likely to be broken up into smaller particles 
which will make churning very difficult even after the 
temperature has been adjusted to the proper point. 
Furthermore, if the cream.is too warm, the butter will 
be “salvy” and soft with a poor keeping quality, and 
much of the butterfat will be lost in the buttermilk. As 
a general rule, churning should be done at the lowest 
temperature at which the butte fat particles will adhere. 
In the summertime during seasons of the year when 
there isan abundance of succulent food material and 
cows are early in their lactation period, the butterfat 
globules are larger, and will unite with greater -ease. 
Therefore, churning temperatures should be lower than 
during those seasons when the globules are smaller 
and of a harder consistency. In this condition the tem- 
perature must be raised slightl? in order that the proper 
plastic condition will be obtained. 

Disregarding the fact that acidity must be developed 
in cream to produce the desirable flavors, it is strictly 
essential that the action, of the lactic acid take place in 


 ovder to-lower, the..viscosity or thickness of the cream 
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Carpenter, and Junior and Raymond Carpenter. 


whole the difficulty arising from smaller 
some extent and the main method of © 


trolling the temperatures and having the 
cream ripened to. the proper degree. 


Type of Churn to Use 


should be given to the type of agita- 
tion which is produced by it. It is 
most desirable to have churning done by 
concussions of the milk and not by stir- 
ring or agitating it violently with dash- 
ers or paddles, The most desirable type 
of churn is that of the barrel type in 
which pure concussions are secured by | 
revolving the churn. The old dasher type — 
of churn causes more of a stirring of 
the cream with accompanying violent 
agitations and is to be avoided. The fat 
globules are broken up to some extent . 
and the churning cannot be done as 
: , quickly as through the more perfect con- 
cussions produced by the barrel type of churn. A con- 
siderable amount of gases will accumulate during the 
early part of the churning, and when the tight type of 
churn is used, it should be opened two or three times — 
to allow the gas to escape. 


The churning should be continued until the butter 
particles have attained the proper size and the butter- 
milk takes on a bluish, thin, watery condition. The size 
of the butterfat particles at the end of the churning are 
usually about that of corn kernels, but this is not a 
positive indication of complete churning. The best way 
to be positive that churning is complete is by observing 
the appearance of the buttermilk. Its condition, being 
bfuish and very thin in consistency, is contrasted with 
the thickef, heavier consistency at the begirining of 
churning. 

The buttermilk should be drawn off immediately upon 
the completion of churning and as much water added 
to the butter in the churn as there was. cream in the — 
beginning.. The wash water should be of\the same tem- 
perature as the buttermilk. In such cases where the 
butter is too soft, the water added should be of a little 
lower temperature than the cream. On the other hand, 
if the butter is too hard, the wash water added ‘should 


This is the 


be of somewhat higher temperature than the cream. The — 
thermometer should be used to determing these temper- ~ 
The churn should be revolved a few times.be- © 
fore removing the water. If milky water still escapes ~ 


atures. 


from the butter, repeat the washing operation. The pur- — 
pose of the wash water is to remove the buttermilk, and ~ 
thereby improve the keeping quality of the butter. But- — 
ter which has not been washed will develop a curdy 
flavor and lack in keeping qualities. iat 


Salt should be-added to the butter for the purpose off 
improving its flavor as well as \its keepitg quality. Un- ¥ 
der average farm conditions ots six-tenths of an” 
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overcoming the difficulty is through con- ~ 
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from poor cream. The logical which <s Se te " a. semen Bagong <a si utterfat allows fat particles to move about more freely. methods 0 
place, therefore, to start in the im- 1.4 with one another with sufficient Seton that they Cream testing about 30 to 40 per. cent butter fat" that may 
proving of the butter is in the niieern: dervidene cranduaient tas £ butt Y churns most easily, Thick cream does not churn readily effectively : 
handling of milk and cream from 4 ee TS rae See OS re. as the fat globul idel a 
onde As the churning process is continued, these accumulated g es are more widely separated and a quent, shal 
the time it leaves the cow. Some 1.4.65 continue to unite until practically all of the 8teater amount of churning is required to bring all of. vation, and 
of the minor details of handling }, t+erfat is adhered into one solid mass them in contact with one another and produce larger, fng with c 
the cream and churning will re- eet iis : : butterfat particles. Thick cream does not churn caniy senate. If 
quire slight changes to accommo- The principal conditions which affect the “churn- as it clings to the sides of the churn, and cannot be — is. agitated 
date the varying. conditions that ability” of cream are: first, the temperature of cream; properly agitated. If the cream tests between 30 and 4 pl ae 
arise from season to season. But second, the sourness of cream; third, the richness or 40 per cent, its thickness will be satisfactory. Some- a8 oie 
in the main, the same principles of handling the product quantity of fat; fourth, size of the fat globules which times cream becomes contaminated by gas-producing © ny a} 
both before and during churning will hold true regard- is chiefly dependent upon the individual cow or the bacteria, and when churned it merely whips and the | 7 
less of the season of the year. breed, the season, and feed consumed by the cow; and butter will not gather. Such difficulties may be over- “a o Ws the 
; fifth, the nature of the agitation. come by rigid, sanitary precautions and the proper con- | Sire th 
Ripening the Cream Temperature is recognized as the most important of trol of temperatures. 4 Riiches 
REFER to the care of cream up to the time these conditions which affect churning. It is not possi- The size of the fat globules will vary with the breed, «| h 
it is churned as “ripening.” This is merely le for one to guess at churning temperatures accu- individual cows, seasons of the year, | For thos 
holding the cream under such conditions that ‘ately enough that the best results may be obtained. “A stage of lactation, and the nature of the | pect to dust 
desirable flavors and acidity will be developed. These ' feed. In the winter months when the ~ vil this su 
desirable flavors in the cream will be imparted to the cows are well advanced in lactation, and ‘7 or, Sving 
butter and the extent to which the ripening process is there is little opportunity for securing ~ lowing doz 
4 allowed to carry on depends to some extent upon the green, succulent feed for the milking “7 on the weev 
individual taste of the consumer. Some people desire herd, the fat globules become smaller and ~ mg as giv 
a very mild flavored butter, such as would be made harder with the resulting increased diffi- R. Coad, a 
from sweet cream or only slightly sour cream, while culty in churning. This condition can be authority me 
others favor a butter with a more highly remedied to.some extent by furnishing ject :-— 
some sort of green feed, but on the 1. To dust 
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1 Here’s the Weevil—Squelch Him 
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Dust if You Expect to Profit From Better Prices Expected 


HE boll weevil should be watched 

pretty carefully this year. The early 
infestation is rather heavy in many sec- 
tions. 

Just at this time there are only two 
methods of control 
that may be used 
effectively: (1) fre- 
quent, shallow culti- 
yation, and (2) dust- 
{ng with calcium ar- 
senate. If the plant 
is agitated by fre- 
quent cultivation, 
many weevil-infested 
squares and small 
bolls are knocked 
off into the dry dust, 
where the weevil 
perishes. 


For those who. ex- 
pect to dust the wee- 
yil this summer, we 
are giving the fol- 
lowing dozen points 
on the weevil poison- 
ing as given by B. 
R. Coad,a foremost 
authority on the sub- 
ject :-— 


1. To dust cotton is 
an expensive operation 
costing 75 cents to $1 
per acre for each ap- 
plication made, and 
should done only 
when weevils are nu- 
merous enotigh to 
cause serious damage 
te the crop. To grow 
cotton profitably, good farming is neces- 
sary. If you can make a good crop it 
will pay to poison the weevils to protect 
it from damage. Poison alone will not 
make cotton and should not be depended 
upon to do so, 

2. If you expect to dust your cotton 
when weevils appear, the first need is to 
have poison and machinery on hartd before 
it will be actually needed. For every acre 
of cotton which you intend to dust for 
boll weevils you should purchase about 
2% pounds of calcium arsenate and store 
it carefully where it will not come in con- 
tact with moisture or acids of any kind. 
From four to five applications at the rate 
of about five pounds per acre’may be re- 
quired to provide full protection from 
weevil damage. 





3. Weevils attack cotton squares as soon 
as the squares become large enough for 
them to lay eggs in them, but the dam- 
age they can do to the crop will depend 
upon how many may be in the field. This 
tan only be determined by very carefully 
counting the squares found to be punc- 
tured by female weevils from time to 
time. 

4. When 10 per cent of the squares are 
found to be punctured, dusting should be 
started, otherwise the 
weevils may increase 
80 rapidly, with. favor- 
able weather, as to be 
very difficult to con- 
trol by later dusting, 
and any delay in start- 
ing dusting may make 
extra applications ne- 
cessary, which would 
increase the cost of the 
s¢ason’s operations. 

5. A second applica- 
tion of dust should be 
made four days after 
the first one. 


6.A third applica- 





tion of dust should be made four days after 
the second one. By that time the weevils 
should be sufficiently under control to stop 
dusting for a while. 


7. The crop should be examined carefully 
about omce a week after this first series of 
dustings has been completed and if weevils 





hardest fight. Dusting done between \ 
showers will be found to be the 
most effective in killing weevils. If 
neglected, the weevils under such 
weather conditions, will be able to 

do their greatest damage to the 
crop. 





“SO THAT’S HIS BABY, HUH! LET ME GET MY FOOT ON THAT RASCAL!” 


become numerous early enough to 
puncture the young bolls one or 
two more dustings should be given 
the crop. With cotton at a fair 
price, enough lint cotton will usu- 
ally be saved from the weevils by 
one or two late dustings to more 
than cover the cost of the late ap- 
plications. 


8 Whenever a heavy rain occurs 
within 24 hours after any applica- 
tion of dust 
the applica- 
tion should 
be repeated 
as soon as 
possible. 


9 Warm 
showery 
weather is 
the most fa- 
vorable for 
weevil mul- 
tip] ication 
and 
and is the 
time when 
you should 





~—Photos Courtesy Alabama Extension Service. 
SEE WHERE HE\ STUNG IT?” 


“YES, SIR, THAT’S HIM. 


“ f 25M 


be most 
watchful and 
ready to 
make the 


damage . 


10. Do your dusting when the air is calm 
and the dust as it leaves the machine will 
settle upon the cotton plants and not be 
blown away by the wind. A calm atmosphere 
at the time of dusting is more important 
than the presence of moisture on the plants. 


11. Always leave an occasional portion of 
a cut untreated for comparing with the ad- 
joining dusted portion. This will show how 
much you have increased your yield by dust- 
ing. 

12. Before beginning to dust, write the Delta 
Laboratory, United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, .Tallulah, La., for a copy of Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 1329, “The Boll Weevil 
Problem.” It will give you valuable help in 
your boll weevil work. You should not be 
without it. 


| MOSS EXPECTS SHORT CROP 
AND GOOD PRICES 


CANNOT see a large cotton crop for 


4 


the Belt as a whole. In fact, even 
with favorable weather conditions from 
now on, only a moderate crop is possi- 
ble, as I see it, say not over 14 million 
bales. Farmers: generally set out to in- 


TELL 
THAT'S THE WAY 
BOLL WEEVIL 


THE 
- GROWS UP?" 


crease the — acreage 
this year; but from 
East Texas _ east- 
ward I doubt if there 
will be any net in- 
crease over last year 
of the acreage pick- 
ed. Bad weather 
kept some land from 
being planted, stands 
on other areas were 
so poor -that they 
were planted to corn, 
and more than the 
usual. acreage - will 
probably be abandon- 
ed. If the present 
bad weather — condi- 
tions continue into July, a very short 
crop is just about as certain as any- 
thing can well be. 





We are in a presidential election 
year, but the ceintry knows that 
whichever candidate wins in Novem- 
ber, business has nothing to fear from 
the outcome. Practically all lines 
of business are good in America, and 
the foreign situation is good and prob- 
ably improving. About 15-to 15% 
million bales of American cotton will 
be consumed in the year ending Au- 
gust 1, 1928; and so if the surplus 
is not to be reduced, a crop Of this 
size must be grown, this year. In my 
opinion, it is practically a certainty 
that such a crop will not be grown. 

Last fall, with a heavy carry-over 
from the.big crop of 1926, cotton av- 
eraged close to 20 cents to the grower. 
On this basis, with a much smaller. 
carry-over, a crop this year as large 
as last year’s ought to bring around 22 
cents to the grower; a crop of 12 or 
13 million bales should bring us 25. 
cents; and anything materially under 
12 million bales should bring upward 
toward 30 cents a pound. B. L. M. 


WOODS-BURNER AND HUMUS 
SOON PARTED 


. HAT is the matter with my corn? 

I thought new ground corn had good 
color, but mine is pale yellow, is only about 
knee high, and is as sorry as I have ever ~ 
grown. It ts planted in new ground 
two years from timber that was burned 
over often.” 

New ground “that was’ burned over 
often” should not be expected to make 
a crop of corn. Nitrogen is the 
main food for corn, just as corn is 
the main feed for hogs. Burning over 
this timber land destroyed all of your 
humus and all of your nitrogen. Your 
land is not “new ground” any more. It 
is old ground robbed of its humus and 
nitrogen and its power to hold water. 
The only encouragement I can offer for 
this year’s crop of corn is to sidedress 
it with some form of nitrogen and. get 
this on at once. OE SER | 

















TPAHE first wheat day in Georgia, so far 
as the writer has been able to deter- 
mine, was held on the farm of Mr. D. 
J. Carrison near Bolingbroke Ga., on 
June 12, 1928. More than 700 people 
came to see the fine crop of wheat har- 
vested by the combination reaper: and 
thresher, popularly known as a combine. 
This is the first instance of wheat har- 
vested in this manner in the state. The 
day was a complete success ir spite of 
weather too deep to suc- 
cessfully harvest wheat 
during the morning. 


The credit for such a 
splendid demonstration 
should go to Mr. Carri- 
son, the owner, to County 
Agent D. F. Bruce of 
Macon who called the 
meeting, and to the farm 
machinery companies who 
generously donated a splen- 
did barbecue. The im- 
pression among the visi- 
tors was entirely favorable, 
though a number still felt 
doubtful about the success 
of wheat raising On a 
larger scale in Middle 
Georgia. All expressed ad- 
miration of Mr. Carrison 
‘for undertaking such a 
development in a_ section 
that has scarcely held its 
own agriculturally since the boll weevil 
appeared 10 years ago. 


Wheat Raised and Harvested by 
chinery 

R. Carrison is highly pleased be- 

cause the undertaking ig more suc- 
cessful than he expected. In a conversa- 
tion he told of not expecting to make any 
money from his farming venture for 
three years but he will make some money 
the first year. The fields where the wheat 
was raised had been lying idle for ten 
years previous to this season. Last sum- 
mer and fall they were thoroughly plow- 
ed with a heavy disk pulled by a tractor. 
This successfully cut up all pine and 
plum saplings, some of which were as 
large as a man’s arm. The land was then 
disked well and just prior to planting 
four hundred pounds of superphosphate 
(acid phosphate) per acre was applied. 
The wheat was seeded at the rate of 
five pecks per. acre but next year six 
pecks are to be sowed. During the early 
spring one hundred and. twenty-five 
pounds of nitrate of soda per acre was 
broadcast- No further attention was 
needed by the crop until harvest during 
June.\\At the time of the wheat day 
more than half of the three hundred 
acres of\ wheat had been harvested and 
the average. yield had been twenty-eight 
bushels per acre. From this showing it is 
expected that the whole crop will make 
as much, , 





MR. D. J. CARRISON RIDING THROUGH HIS GRAIN 




















Cutting, Threshing, Sacking at One 
ation 

HE combines were the center of at- 

traction during the wheat day: It 
was a new sight to most of the visitors 
to see a machine cutting wheat, threshing 
it, sacking the grain and scattering the 
straw back over the land as it worked 
round and round the field. There were 
two combines at work and the crowd 
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Combine Cuts Swath in Georgi a 


Seven Hundred See Carrison Harvest Wheat a 


By PAUL TABOR 
Professor Farm Crops, Georgia State College of Agriculture 


These soybeans will be harvested for 
seed by the combine next fall and the 
vines plowed under to enrich the land 
for another crop of wheat. Such a 
scheme with the fertilizer used to sup- 
plement it, will very probably improve 
the farm instead of deplete it. It will 
be a rush job to get the wheat harvested 
and the soybeans in on time. Mr. Car- 
rison is experimenting with all types of 
plows and tractors for this purpose and 
is being assisted by several farm ma- 
chinery companies. Several machines 
were being demonstrated on the 12th of 
June. Among these was a special wheat 
plow consisting of a series of disks that 
plowed a strip seven feet wide. Even with 
the best machinery late May and early 
June will still be a very busy season on 
‘the Carrison farm, and September and 
October will be equally rushing. 


A Splendid Barbecue at Noon 


HE finishing touch for making wheat 
day a perfect success for a Georgia 
crowd was made by the machinery com- 
panies in furnishing a splendid barbe- 
cue at noon. Plates were set for 750 and 





ONE OF THE COMBINES CUTTING THROUGH THE WAVING GRAIN 


seemed to be fairly equally divided in 
their choice of a favorite. Three men 
were used on each machine, and an ad- 
ditional crew with a tractor pulling 
a wagon truck followed the machines, 
gathering the sacks of grain and hauling 
them from the field. 

Special effort was made to get the 
impressions of the men running the ma- 
chines about their success in Georgia. 
One of the operators who had worked 
with combines from the Dakotas south 
said he had never cut more uniformly 
ripened wheat than at Bolingbroke, Ga., 
and the other agreed with him. A com- 
bine specialist from the United States 
Department of Agriculture had been ob- 
serving the work for several days and 
he thought the combine would be success- 
ful. in Georgia, but less successful than 
on the dry plains country of the West. 
A rain stops the combine as the damp 
wheat will not harvest properly, and on 
the average Georgia gets eleven days’ rain 
in June. According to this same expert, 
the combines are already being used in 
sections with as much rain as we usually 
get in Georgia. 


Soybeans Follow Wheat 


HE wheat is being shipped to an ele- 

vator in Macon as rapidly as it is 
harvested. It can be cured in the ele- 
vator easier than on the farm. . The fields 
are being plowed and harrowed in pre- 
paration for Laredo soybeans which will 
be sowed broadcast as soon as possible. 


practically none were left. Just previous 
to the barbecue, County Agent Bruce 
told what Mr. Carrison had done and 
pointed out that smaller farmers by co- 
6perating ‘could follow essentially the 
same system. Mr. Carrison was called 
to talk and made an appeal for better 
roads in Georgia to help the farmers. 
He chose to let his fields give the mes- 
sage of what he has been able to do and 
for this he was cheered enthusiastically. 
The crowd 
was with him 
because he 
has started 
something 
new, and has 
tackled the 
job with splen- 
did executive 
ability and 
qoufrage. 
There are lots 
of problems 
in a _ system 
of farming 


like the one 
Mr. Carrison 
has undertak- 
en. No one 
can forecast 
how well he 
will be able 


to do in future 
years for the 
seasons are of- 
ten fickle to- 


INSPECTING THE WHEAT ON 


ward both wheat and soybeans ig) 
Georgia. It is hoped that the weather” 
will be favorable most of the years in” 
the next five. Starting this past year” 
instead of one year previously is a good 
omen for Mr. Carrison. 





| MONANTHA VETCH NEWS 


. L. Lawson, county agent fur Hale” 
County, Alabama, is not discouraged 
about Monantha vetch. He thinks that) 
freeze damage to this crop last winter” 
has been overestimated. He tells of 
one farmer (E. R. Jamieson, former” 
county’ agent in Hale County and also 
in Perry County) who planted Monantha” 
vetch and rye together in the fall of 
1927. Late in the winter it looked ag” 
though the Monantha had been frozen 
out, but Mr. Jamieson allowed it to stand 
to graze the rye. Early in the spring he’ 
noticed that the Monantha vetch was’ 
coming out of the ground again which 
was a very pleasant surprise for him. He 
removed the livestock and allowed it to 
grow, with the result that on four acres 
he harvested 2,800 pounds 
of Monantha vetch seed 
which he had produced un- 
der contract for 10 cents” 
per pound. Mr. Jamie 
son also produced on 37 
acres 1,500 pounds of Aus-) 
trian winter peas. ‘a 

Mr. Lawson thinks thats 
Monantha vetch will sele¥ 
dom be killed in Centraly 
and South Alabama. Hey 
said he thinks this crop is® 
being condemned too soon 
“It looked good ‘for two” 
years and then we had an” 
unusually severe winter 
which killed it in many 
places. I believe that it 
would have grown back 
:in lots of fields this spring” 
had it been let alone and 
given a chance.” 

A little other informa- 
tion similar to this has been received by 
the writer. It seems as though, as Mr. 
Lawson said, that Monantha vetch was 
condemned too soon. Where given af 
opportunity it came back and made 4 
much better showing than was thought 
possible late in the winter. 

P. O. DAVIS. 











aA 
ROVED sires take the guess out of 
animal breeding. 
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DON T FOOL| 
YOURSELF * 


a Better to be safe than sorry 
veather when halitosis is involved. 
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is makes 
You unpopular 


It is inexcusable*. . .... canbe 


LISTER 


instantly remedied. 


N° matter how charming you may be 
or how fond of you your friends are, 
you cannot expect them to put up with 
halitosis (unpleasant breath) forever. They 
may be nice to you—but it is an effort. 

Don’t fool yourself that you never have 
halitosis—as do so many self-assured people 
who constantly offend this way. 

Read the facts in the panel below and 
you will see that your chance of escape is 
slight. Nor should you count on being able 
to detect this ailment in yourself. Halitosis 


































Every morning. Every night. And between 
times when necessary, especially before 
meeting others. 

Keep a bottle handy in home and office 
for this purpose. 

Listerine ends halitosis instantly. Being 
antiseptic, it strikes at its commonest cause 
—fermentation in the oral cavity. Then, 
being a powerful deodorant, it destroys 
the odors themselves. 

If you have any doubt of Listerine’s 
powerful: deodorant properties, make this 





doesn’t announce itself. 


test: Rub a slice of onion 














You are seldom aware you on your hand. Then apply 
have it. “|| READ THE FACTS Listerine clear. Immediate- 
Recognizing these V5 had halitosis ly every trace of onion odor 
truths, nice people end Ga haicdireneers atate thet about ever? is gone. Even the strong 
any chance of offending third woman, many of them from odor of fish yields to it. 


by systematically rinsing 
the mouth with Listerine. 








the wealthy classes, is halitoxic. 
Who should know better than they? 





a Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 
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HAVE YOU TRIED THE 
NEW LISTERINE SHAVING CREAM? 

Cools your skin while you shave and keeps it cool after- 
ward. An outstanding shaving cream in every respect. 
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' News of Alabama Farm Progress 


Being Mainly Stories of Successful Co-operation 








CO-OP SALES IN CONECUH | 


is HIS report for May P. R. Pettis, 
county agent for Conecuh County, 
Alabama, gives some interesting figures 
about business done by farmers in that 
county during the last year. These fig- 
ures are for strawberries, hogs, and 
poultry. During the season just closed 
Mr. Pettis reported that Conecuh Coun- 
ty farmers sold 500 cars of strawberries 
for $500,000. 

From early fall until late spring they 
sold 2,565 hogs for $28,954.68. These hogs 
weighed 436,672 pounds. 


Coéperative poultry sales during late 
winter and early spring amounted to 
33,500 pounds which brought the growers 

Mr. Pettis made special- mention of 
state and federal inspection for a por- 
tion of the strawberries produced in 
Conecuh County this year. He estimates 
that this inspection service increased the 
price to the growers by 50 cents per 
crate, or $175 per car. Plans are being 
considered ‘with the State Department 
of Agriculture, Montgomery, for estab- 
lishing this inspection on all strawber- 
ries shipped from the county in the fu- 
ture. 

In addition to these sales Mr. Pettis 
could have made mention of codperative 
marketing of cotton and coéperative pur- 
chase of fertilizer, winter legume seed, 
etc. All these reveal that Conecuh Coun- 
ty is forging to the front in codperative 
work, 











| CO-OP LAMB SALE_| 


HE second codperative lamb sale for 

Alabama this season was staged at 
the Union Stockyards, Montgomery, 
June 19, and 2,355 lambs were sold. Ex- 
tension Service marketing specialists of 
Auburn, the county agents, the State 
Farm Bureau, and county Farm Bureaus 
coGperated in the sale. The value was 
$13,000. 








SHEEP ON) FARM OF H. P. RANDALL, MARION JUNCTION, ALA, 








OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF ALABAMA FARM BUREAU COTTON ASSOCIATION 
They are largely the new board of directors elected by the members, Sitting, left to 


right: 
eral manager; Ss. 
Will Howard Smith, second vice-president; 


. D. Barton, director field service and assistant secretary; Allen Northington, gen- 
Burns, Talladega, first vice-president; Edward A. O’Neal, president; 
J. L. Edwards. Standing, left to right: Ww. 


Rodgers, Grove Hill; Arthur Young, Landersville; J. T. Gresham, Prattville; Dr. J. W. 
Rutherford, Franklin; Prof. ‘. N. ere director, Extension Service, Auburn, who ig an 
r 


advisory member of the boa 
ters, LaFayette; J. L. Gantt, Gantt; ‘Ss. M. 


; J. B. Hodges, Hamilton; A. N. Grubbs, Eutaw; G. O. Win- 
Dunwoody, Commissioner of Agriculture and ex- 


member of the board; W. G. Peebles, Mooresville; Glenn-Foster, ‘hg Two members 


of the board were not present. They are 


Due to unfavorable weather last winter 
and early spring the lambs were in poor 
condition. The severe cold killed oats 
and other pasture crops which farmers 
had sowed for late winter and early 
spring feed; consequently, the lambs 
were small and in poor condition. Had 
the quality been better and the size larger 
the total value of lambs sold would have 
been muth larger. 


Top lambs brought 13% cents per 
pound. This grade was known as “stand- 
ard tops” which included wethers and 
docked lambs. The next grade known as 
“tops” and including buck lambs brought 
13 cents. “Light tops” brought 12 cents; 
seconds brought 8 cents; thirds brought 
6; culls and fat ewes 5; fat wethers 6; 
and bucks 3. The wide difference be- 
tween grades reveals the value of better 
grades. With weather conditions nor- 
mal county agents are confident that 








H. Lightfoot, Troy; and L. 


MR. RANDALL HAS OVER 1,000 ACRES IN PASTURE 


. Griffin, Motndville. 


farmers will have more top lambs next 
year. 

In addition to the sale of lambs 35 
purebred Southdown and Hampshire 
rams bought by J. D. Moore in Ken- 
tucky were sold to farmers. The lambs 
were bought by buyers of several big 
packers. 





| HOG CO-OP SUCCEEDS | 


HE Ashford (Alabama) codperative 
marketing association is claiming for 
itself a unique record. The association 
was organized in July, 1919; and to date 
sales of hogs total $670,000. It is esti- 
mated that $70,000 more was received 
than would have been had they. not or- 
ganized and sold on the codperative plan. 
At the first sale the association had to 
assert itself. Buyers on the ground had 





—Courtesy Western Railway of Alabama. 
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agreed ‘in advance on prices to be offered. 
The result was that the hogs were not 
sold to a buyer present but shipped and 
the farmers received nearly one-half 
cent a pound more for their hogs. 

During the first year the business done 
by the association amounted to $65,000. 
Sales have been held-as there were 
enough hogs to sell. As many as 1,150 
belonging to 212 farmers were sold in 
one day. The unique feature claimed by 
the association #s that it has received the 
highest average price of any hog selling 
association in Alabama. 

A. M. Radney has served continuously 
as president. The board of directors ‘is 
composed of Mr. Radney, J. H. Brad- 
shaw, B. F: Ivey, A. K. McGelvery. The 
First National Bank at Ashford lent this 
association money to get started. Henry 
Witherington, county agent, has been a 
staunch codperator. 





| $130,000 FROM POULTRY | 





ROM January to June this year co- 

6perative poultry sales in Alabama 
amounted to 42 cars for which the pro- 
ducers were paid $130,000. This in- 
formation is given out by J. D. Moore 
and J. B. Sylvest, extension marketing 
specialists, Auburn. 

It was the first year of codperative 
poultry sales in Alabama on a large scale. 
This method was introduced two years 
ago in Clarke County by C. L. Hollings- 
worth and Mr. Sylvest. It spread. to 
other counties last year and has made a 
big success this year. Cars reached 30 
counties, serving 16,000 farmers. 

With this announcement the codperative 
poultry selling season for Alabama is at 
an end. It will start again about January, 
1929. Mr. Sylvest says that January to 
June is the Southern poultry season and 
that from June to January other sec- 
tions supply the markets with poultry. 





NEW BOARD FOR COTTON | 
CO-OP 


HE Alabama Farm Bureau Cotton 

Association has a new board of di- 
rectors. Six of the 16 are new members 
of the board; the other 10 are old mem- 
bers, some having served since the asso- 
ciation was organized six years ago. 

The members of the new board are W. 
G. Peebles, Mooresville; J. B. Hodges, 
Hamilton; Arthur Young, Landersville; 
S. A. Burns, Talladega; Glenn Foster, 
Tuscaloosa; A. N. Grubbs, Eutaw; L. 
M. Griffin, Moundville; J. L. Edwards, 
Tyler; J. T. Gresham, Prattville; G. O. 
Winters, LaFayette; B. H. Lightfoot, 
Troy; J. L. Gantt, Gantt; J. W. Ruther- 
ford, Franklin; and W. Z. Rodgers, Grove 
Hill. 

They were elected on June 7 at which 
time members of the association voted 
by districts. At a primary election in 
May they nominated candidates and the 
two high were counted on June 7. Ina 
few districts there was only one candi- 











date, the members being unanimous in 


their choice. 


The retiring board was composed of 
Edward A. O’Neal, Montgomery; Will 
Howard Smith, Prattville; G. I. Weath- 
erly, Fort Payne; G. C. White, Moores- 
ville; Lee Griffin, Moundville; Bascom 


H. Lightfoot, Troy; J. B. Hodges, Ham- ~ 


ilton; Clyde Hendrix, Decatur; J. B. H. 


Lumpkin, Albertville ; Glenn Foster, Tus- ~ 
caloosa; J. L, Edwards, Tyler; G. 0.7 


Winter, LaFayette; R. F. Croom, Ev- 
ergreen; B, F.\ Williams, Wetumpka; S. 


M. Dunwoody,| Columbia; J. L. Gantt, — 


Gantt. i _?P. O. DAVIS. 
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BIGGEST 
Automobile at 
such low prices 


( fore tremendous popularity of 
the Bigger and Better Chevro- 

let in the rural districts of America 
is partly due to its exceptional size 


—the biggest automobile ever of- 
fered at such low prices! 


Here is not only ample room for 
driver and passengers—but plenty 
of room for baskets, for pails, for 
merchandise—and the dozens of 
other things that a farmer must 
carry in his automobile. 


And combined with this extra 
size is a ruggedness of construc- 


tion that assures day-after-day de- 
pendability under every condi- 
tion of usage. The Fisher bodies 
are built of selected hardwood and 
steel— the strongest and most 
durable combination of mate- 
rials known to the body builders’ 
craft. And the entire chassis is 
designed with an extra margin 
of strength and safety in every 
unit that fits the car for the rough- 
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est usage. Its stamina and depend- 
ability have been proved by 
millions of miles of testing on the 
roads of the General Motors Prov- 
ing Ground. 


Visit your Chevrolet dealer today 
and make your own inspection of 
this sensational automobile value. 


It will take you less than thirty 
minutes to learn why farmers 
everywhere are turning to Chev- 
rolet daily in constantly increas- 
ing numbers. 


The Roadster, $495; The Touring, $495; The Coupe, $595; The 4-Door Sedan, $675; The Convertible Sport Cabriolet, $695; The Imperial 
Landau, $715; The Light Delivery Truck, (Chassis Only) $375; The Utility Truck, (Chassis Only) $495. Prices f. 0. b. Flint, Mich. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corp 
















P.A. AND a pipe . . . what a combination 
in restraint of gloom that is! Why, Prince 
Albert starts broadcasting its happiness- 
program the instant you fling back the hinged 
lid on the tidy red tin. What an aroma! 
Fresh. Inviting. A fragrant hint of a glori- 
ous taste to come. 


Then you put a load into the muzzle of 
your pipe and light up. Now you’re getting 
it. Cool as a reminder of a mortgage. Sweet 


 PRINGE ALBERT 


as a clear title. Mild and mellow and long- 
burning, right to the bottom of the bowl. 
Mild, yet with a rich, deeply satisfying body. 

Beat it? Why, you can’t even “tie” it. 
Prince Albert has led them all in sales for 
years and years. There’s only one reason for 
that, so far as I can make out. P.A. is giving 
more pipe-joy to the cubic inch, and the 
smokers of America have found it out. Go 


get some P. A. and prove it. 





—the national joy smoke! 


1928, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
pany, Winston-Salem, N. C, 


You can’t 
beat it, 
Men! 


“ee 


PRINGE ALBERT 


] 


CRIMP CUT 
LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO 





Here you are, Men—TWO 
full ounces of grand 
smokings, 
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SEE, TRY 
and TRADE 










DE LAVAL 
Golden Series Separator 


EE the new De Laval 50th Anniversary 
Golden Series Se tor. Itisnot only 
the most bea separator but the 
best separator, in every respect, that has 
ever been made. It has many improve- 
ments and refinements which must prove 
a source of satisfaction to every owner. 


° Then go a step further and one of 
these new De Lavals side-by-side with 
any other machine. Not one person in a 
hundred who does that fails to choose the 
De Laval, for it skims cleaner, is easier 
to turn and te, and is easier to as- 
semble, handle and wash than any other. 

The new De Laval can be bought on 
such easy terms that it will pay for itself 
while you are using it. Trade allowance 
made on old separators of any age or 
make as ial payment. See your De 
Laval er or write nearest office below. 


The De Laval Separater Company 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Bivd. 1 Beale St. 











New Improved Royal 
Self Heating Iron—at New 
Low Price. : 








TS WANTED FOR MODEL C 
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month, Freitag shoo 1: “30 days M i ; 
. eit in 30 . McKean 
$20 profit in ¥ . You can do as well. 
Just help me introduce Playbox. Huge de- 
mand. Selling outfit FREE. Write today 
for new Profit-Sharing Plan. 

THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION 

1 
Dept. 1797 Pleasa| 


mt Hill, Ohio. 
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[OUR WEEKLY SERMONETTE | 


} By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. | 





Ten Commandments for Farmers 


HOU shalt love and respect the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee, 
| that it may preserve thy life and feed thy 
children and thy children’s children unto 
many generations. 

Land is a sacred 
thing. We live off 
the top six inches 
of the soil. No peo- 
ple shall be sav- 
ed economically who 
lay waste their land. 
Preserve it from 
erosion, enrich it to 
bring forth abund- 
antly, and conserve 
its productiveness as becomes a good and 
faithful “tenant of the Almighty.” 

Il, Thou shalt not take the name of 
thy calling in vain. 

A farmer said to me, “I am nothing 
but a farmer.” I told him that he was 
doing the basic work of the world, and 
had glory equal to any man living. None 
will look up to us if we look down upon 
ourselves. 

HI. Thou shalt believe in thy vocation 
as the great, free, out-door employment 
of the world. $ 

The city man with his white collar of- 
ten wears an invisible iron collar under 
it.. It is human to believe that the grass 
is greener in the other man’s field; but it 
is not so. 

IV. Thou shalt look up occasionally 
from the soil and fill thy soul with the 
beauty of the world. 

No other class of men can look at 
morning and evening skies aflame with 
glory, and be attended by a bird chorus 
all the summer days. 

V. Thou shalt not allow any scrub 
stock to board off thee. 

The most expensive animal to buy or 
keep is the scrub, for he will eat his own 
head off, and keep you poor. Over one- 
half of America’s cows do not pay their 
way. 

VI. Thou shalt be o@ real neighbor. 

High-geared social nothings are con- 
suming the days and nights of city peo- 
ple. They live like Cliff Dwellers, each 
in his little room, and know not the solid 
joy of having a real rural neighbor. 

VII. Thou shalt codperate with thy 
fellow farmers. 

Other groups of men organize for their 
own protection; and until the farmers do 
sd, they will often find themselves gnaw- 
ing at a bone, while the other groups eat 
the steak. 

VIII. Thou shalt think beyond thy 
division fences. 


Community 





J. W. HOLLAND 


efforts in government; 
community culture in education; and 
community inspiration through church 
and worship, shall claim a part of thy 
time and money. 

IX. Thou shalt give more thought to 
thy children than® to any other crop 
grown upon the farm. 

Pedigreed children are of greater value 
than fast horses or blue ribbon cattle. 
The boys and girls taught to work at 
useful tasks are already half saved. 

X. Thou shalt keep thy soul in tune 
with the Spirit that brings life and beauty 
to thy fields and the harvest at harvest 
time. 

The first great commandment and the 
second that is like unto it constitute the 
shortest and most perfect code by which 
to order a useful and happy life. Remem- 
ber that God’s greatest handiwork is a 
man “in tune with the Infinite.” 


can 


PRODUCING forest creates wealth 
from which taxes and other money 
contribute toward the support of churches, 











schools, and roads. 





















Home Baking 


ine The popularity of old-fashioned, oven cookery continues 

= to grow with passing years. Roast meats, baked desserts, 
45 casserole combinations, pastries, breads, cakes and many 
other delicious foods are economically and quickly pre- 
par by this method, 


BOSS OVENS have for many years been the choice of 
-women who find ie” and satisfaction in preparing an 
evenly browned cake, a tasty roast and the infinite num- 
ber of other foods that give variety to the home table. 


Guaranteed to bake satisfactorily on 
any good Oil, Gas and Gasoline Stove 


Scientific ventilation and even circulation of heat‘ 
the baking of different foods at the same time an 
quick, thorough and uniform results. .Overbrownmn 
and burning are prevented, Asbestos lining sav 
fuel. The BOSS is the original, glass-door oven. 
Made of “Mecca Lustre” polished blue steel. Double 
seamed to provide tightest fitting connections. More 
than three million sold by hardware, furniture and 
department stores. Insist upon getting the genuine, 
stamped with the name BOSS OVEN. 


THE HUENEFELD COMPANY 
55 Years of Service 
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and give you a steady income for 
the rest of life, if you'll take 
care of my business in your local- 
ity. No experience needed. Full 
or spare time. You don’t invest 
“a one cent, just be my local partner. 
asia Make $15.00 a day easy. Ride in a 

$ Chrysler Sedan I furnish and dis- 

: tribute teas, coffee, spices, ex- 

w. tracts, things people eat. I fur- 

nish everything including world’s finest super 
sales outfit containing 32 full size packages of 
highest quality products. Lowest prices. a perma- 
bond. With 1 mete my my, myo 
Get my cuneing eier for. your locality. Write or Wire 

Cc. W. VAN DE MARK 

Dept. 232-GG, 117 Duane St., Cincinnati, Ohie 
(Copyright 1928 by The Health-O Quality Products Co.) 


Progress Tailoring Co., Dept. U223, Chieage 



























Don’t Let Mosquitoes Bite—Kil/ Them 


—and keep them away. Bee Brand Insect Pow- 

der or Liquid kills Flies, Ants, Roaches, Poultry BEE BRAND 
Lice, Mosquitoes, Fleas, Bed Bugs, and otherin- Powder ‘ 
sects, Won’t spot or stain. Use powder on ts 10c 8 25e 50c & 75 
and pets. Write us for FREE insect 50c $1.00 $1.25 


30c (Spray Gua) 35¢ 













dealer can’t supply, we will ship by parcel postat 
McCORMICK & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


Bee Brand ~ 
INSECT POWDER = 
OR LIQUID 2?" 
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THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR| 








ONDAY, July 9.—It is well to re- 
o member these four points when 
> making clothes for children :— 
1, Make them loose and comfortable. 

2. Select materials 
which may be easily 
laundered. 

3. Use simple de- 
sign and construg- 
tion. 

4. Children like a 
great variety of col- 
ors. . 

Tuesday, July 10. 
—In walking along 
the sidewalk, the 
young man walks next to the street even 
if he is with two girls. 

Wednesday, July 11.— “Fancy poultry 
breeders have placed first emphasis on 
exhibition qualities and second on pro- 
duction, while breeders for production 
have reversed the order,” said James E. 
Rice, head of the poultry department at 
Cornell University. 

Thursday, July 12——The woman. who 
wears glasses should generally wear a 
hat with a brim. 

Friday, July 13—Maybe this is Friday 
the 13th, but I think you will find your 
roast a delightful success if you try bast- 
ing it with the juice left from spiced 
peaches or pears. 

Saturday, July 14.—Why not make 
some ice cream, lemonade or something 
good this afternoon and take the children 
out in a shady, cool place and have a 
little party. Join in the games with them. 

Sunday, July 15.— 

When you have truly thanked God for every 
blessing sent, 

But little time will then remain for murmur 

and lament. 


THIRTY-NINE YEARS YOUNG | 
_ Keeping the Hands Youthful 


AST Friday afternoon about four- 
thirty Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Green 
were sitting out on the Jones’ screened 
porch drinking tea and getting more con- 
fidential every minute. 

“Yes, we think Mrs. Burns is going 
to be a good neighbor,” declared Mrs. 
Jones. “We like her husband, too.” 

“Mrs. Gray told me Mrs. Burns had a 
party and you were there,” observed 
Mrs. Green. “Did you have a good 
time?” 

“Well, yes,” returned Mrs. Jones. “I 
did and I didn’t.” Then after a pause she 
laughed and confessed, “Queer, isn’t it 
how one will let a small thing ruin her 
pleasure? I enjoyed myself until they 
got to playing those games where they 
laid their hands on the table and put 
thumbs up and passed buttons and such. 
The sight of my red hands and ill-kept 
nails just made me feel worse than if 














"my pet hen had died.” 


Then they both laughed until they had 
to set down their tea cups. 

“That sounds mighty tragic,” com- 
mented Mrs. Green. “Mrs. Smith tells 
me she keeps her hands looking well by 
wearing old gloves in the garden and then 
rubbing her hands with the inside of the 
lemon peels after the juice has been 
squeezed out,” 

“That is good,” agreed Mrs. Jones. “I 
have kept a Jittle bag of oatmeal near 
the washbow! and when I have had to 
wash my hands JI have just dipped it in 
the water and bandied the bag a minute 
or two.” 

“One says to use glycerine and rose- 
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water and the next one says to use olive 
oil and so it goes. Oh!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Green, “here comes the home demon- 
stration agent. Let’s ask her. Miss Lynn, 
Miss Lynn,” she called. “You're just in 
time to tell us how to have beautiful 
hands.” 

“Give me a rocking chair and a cup 
of tea, too, and I'll think up what I 
know,” she laughed. 

Then, being seated, she continued, 
“There’s just nothing like tea to refresh 
a tired body is there. Now, let’s see. 
Beautiful hands you say? I can’t tell 
you how to make them beautiful but I 
can help you. make them look well 
groomcd as well as useful.” 

“What do you think of including that 


CHERRY JUICE AND CRUSHED ICE 
IS REFRESHING AND HEALTHFUL ON 
A HOT AFTERNOON 


in our club program?” asked Mrs. Jones. 
“We have been at a loss for a subject.” 

“Good,” declared Miss Lynn. 

“Good,” echoed Mrs. Green. “Every 
woman in the club will be interested in 
that.” 

“T can’t be at the next meeting,” said 
Miss Lynn, “but I'll tell you how to do 
it if you will conduct the demonstration.” 


“T’ll make mistakes I suppose, but I'll 
do my best,” Mrs. Jones declared like a 
soldier. 

“Between now and the meeting I’ll ask 
the women I see to get a small manicure 
eutfit at the drug store if they have not 
one already; also to take a small bowl, 
a nail brush and a towel to the meeting. 
When they get seated put a little warm 
suds in each bowl and then proceed as 
follows :— 

“1, Have each 
minutes. 

“2. Rinse well in clear water. 

“3. Dry carefully. 


soak the fingers 5 








“4. Wrap a bit of clean absorbent cot- 
ton around the end of the orangewood 
stick; dip it in olive oil or cold cream 
and. gently push back the cuticle from 
the bases of the nails.” 

“What do you think of using one of 
the commercial preparations to help re- 
move the dead skin around the nails?” 
interrupted Mrs. Jones. 

“Well, some people advise against it 
but I use it whenever my nails look quite 
bad,” Miss Lynn answered. “It does help 
and is all right if one rinses it well off 
and then puts on the olive oil or cold 
cream. 

“5. File, do not cut, the nails from side 
to center. Use the coarse side of the 
emery boards in the set and then smooth 





the edges with a few long strokes of the 
steel file.” 

“Please excuse me, Miss Lynn, but 
shall we make them rounded or point- 
ed?” 

“Since nails are meant to protect the 
fingers and we are sensible women let’s 
have them oval. or very slightly pointed 
if desired. 

“6. Next apply the bleaching lotion 
in the box under and around the nails 
with a little absorbent cotton twisted 
around the orangewood stick.” 

“What is that bleaching lotion, Miss 
Lynn?” 

“IT do not know; but a less effective 
substitute for it can be made of 2 tea- 
spoons peroxide, 1 tablespoon rose. water, 
and 4 drops of benzoin. 

“7. Rinse and wipe nails again from 
the center out. 

“8. Touch with a speck of carmine. 

“9. Apply a nail polish. 


“10. Buff the nails briskly. If any- 
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one has no buffer have her use the palm 
of the other hand for one. 

“Then,” concluded Miss Lynn as she set 
down her cup and rose to depart, “when 
they ask you how to keep them that way 
tell them to soak the nails 10 minutes a 
week in oil as hot as can be borne. Let 
it stay on an hour before wiping it off 
thoroughly ; also, to use the manicure set 
once a week, to wear gloves when gar- 
dening, and to put soap under the nails 
before doing any especially dirty work” 


| HOT WEATHER SUGGESTIONS. 


Glue hot days are upon us. What pre- 
cautions are necessary at this season? 
In the first place, try to become absorbed 
in something so interesting that the tem- 
perature will be forgotten... Don’t talk 
about the weather. 

Reduce the expenditure of energy to a 
minimum. When the thermometer is 
around the 90’s is not the time for over- 
exertion. No matter how alluring the 
game or whatever the attraction may be, 
the body is already taxed to the utmost 
to get rid of its excess heat. 

Choose the right kind of food. Hot 
weather is no time for a high protein * 
diet, one with an excess of meats and 
fish. Fried foods or those rich in fats 
should be also avoided as they place a 
greater tax on the digestive organs. Gra- 
ham crackers and milk or prepared ce- 
reals and milk are ideal for hot weather 
lunches. Salads, fruits and vegetables 
may be safely and plentifully used. 

An overabundance of food, unwise at 
any time, should be strictly avoided in 
hot weather. Fortunately nature reduces 
the appetite at such a time, so this is 
not difficult to do. At the other extreme, 
however, those whose appetite is natur- 
ally poor should make an effort to eat 
sufficient food to keep up their strength. 

Don’t drink too much ice water but 
plenty of good, cool water is necessary, 
as the body is losing water rapidly 
through evaporation and this must be 
replaced. 

Lead a moderately well balanced life 
during the hot weather and get all the 
rest you can. O. O. HAMMONDS, 

Oklahoma Commissioner of Public 
Health. 


PATTERNS AND FASHIONS 


pean of each pattern, 2 cents. Two pat- 














terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Our Summer Fashion Magazine, just off the 
press, is the most interesting issue we have 
ever published. Styles for women, thé miss, 
and the kiddies and valuable articles about 
vacation trips and what the stout and the 
short woman should wear. Send today 15 
cents for your copy. Address Fashion De- 
partment, The Progressive Farmer. 


| CHERRY RIPE 
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“A cherry year, a merry year; 
A plum year, a dumb year.” 
—Scotch Proverb. 

F YOU want to stand the hot weather 

well this summer, fruit, rich, ripe, 
clean, and in abundance will help you to 
do it. The reason for this is that “that 
tired feeling” is usually the result;of an 
acid condition of the blood. 

Meat and most of our cereal and bread 
grains are acid in their reaction while 
fruit and vegetables are alkaline. An 
alkali reserve is necessary for the blood 
to keep up its ability to carry carbon 
dioxide to the lungs for the elimination of 
its poisons. This makes a real reason 
why the constant use; of fruits and vege- 
tables tends to keep) a balance between 
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acid and base or alkali in the fluids of 
the body. 

Fruits contain more alkali than most 
vegetables but have less calcium or bone 
and teeth building lime, therefore, neither 
is a complete substitute for the other. 
We need both. Tomato juice in a meas- 
ure takes the place, for a while, of fresh, 
clean orange juice for babies. 


Most fruits are rich in vitamine C 
which is not widely distributed. Next 
to oranges, lemons and grapefruit in vita- 
mine C come tomatoes, apples, plums and 
cherries. Vitamime C prevents scurvy, 
two of the chief characteristics of which 
are listlessness and irritability. 


The cherry season is short so while it 
lasts it is a good plan to treat the family 
te fresh cherries as often as possible. 
The tart red cherries make excellent pies 
and puddings. There are several little 
“tricks of the trade” in making any pie 
from juicy fruits, in order to keep the 
undercrust from being soggy and the 
juice from running out. The Bureau of 
Home Economics explains what they 
are :— 


Pie.—Two cups tart pitted cherries, 
% to I cup sugar, according to taste, % tea- 
spoon galt, 1 to 2 tablespoons flour. Wash 
and pit the cherries. Place them in 2 sauce- 
pam and bring to the hoiling point and then 
simmer for 5 minutes. Drain the fruit and 
to each cup of cooled juice mix 2 tzblespooms 
of flour. Cook until thickened. Add the sw- 
gar and the cherries and mix well. 

Lime a deep pie tin with pastry and bake un- 
til the crust is a golden brown. Pour in the 
hot fruit mixture, moisten the rim of the 
cooked crust and place the uncooked crust 
over the fruit. Turn the dough over the 
cooked crust tightly so the juice will not 
escape during the cooking. If desired strips 
of dough can be used in place of the top 
crust. Cook the pi¢ at a low temperature 
so the juice will not boil over. 

Pickled Cherries.—Spiced cherries, preserv- 
ed with vinegar, make a good relish. Wash 
and pit large, sour, red cherries. To the de- 
sired amount of cherries add 4% of their 
weight or measure of sugar. Sprinkle the 
sugar over the fruit in layers and let them 
stand overnight. In the morning stir until 
the sugar is dissolved and then press the 
juice well from the cherries. Tie a small 
quantity of whole spices in a loose cheese- 
cloth bag, drop this into the juice and boil 
it down until it is 4 of the original quantity. 
While the syrup is hot pour it over the 











dtained cherries and add 2 tablespoons of 
well-flavored vinegar to cach pint. Seal and 
let stand about 2 weeks to become well 
blended before using. 

Cherry Salad.—Arrange in a salad bow! the 
white hearts of lettuce, and place on them 
large ripe cherries ‘previously pitted and 
stuffed with chopped nuts. Pour over them 
the following dressing: Beat thoroughly the 
yolks of 2 eggs, 1 teaspoon of sugar, 1 shake 
salt. Add 4 tablespoons melted butter and 
6 tablespoons lemon juice. Cook until it 
thickens, then remove from the stove and 
add the well-beaten whites of 2 eggs. When 
cold add 1 teaspoon of whipped cream. 

Tapioca.—Soak 1 teaspoon of tapioca 
Overnight in sufficient water. In the morn- 
ing add 1 pint of water and cook until clear. 
Sweeten to taste and stir through 2 cups of 
ripe cherries. Pour into dish and chill on 
ice until wanted. Serve with whipped cream 
and sugar, or cherry sauce. 


[BUTTERED ONIONS ON TOAST 


ARIETY in vegetables seems to be 
more universally desired than is the 








case with any other group of foods. We 


can eat an orange every morning and 
bread -with every meal, potatoes almost 
every day and the reappearing meat roast 
as long as it lasts, if only the vegetables 
are varied and combined in different 
ways. One of the joys of the warm 
months is that they bring to most of us 
a few more changes in the vegetable 
part of our menu. Even our winter 
friend, the onion, arrives in sucha dif- 
ferent dress that we welcome it as prac- 
tically another vegetable in the spring- 
time, from the large round Onion we 
knew in the winter. Here’s a suggestion 
from the Bureau of Home Economics 
for serving spring onions in a dainty 
and appetizing way :— 

Allow six or seven finger sized onions 
for each serving. 

After trimming the green tops from 
the onions, cook them until tender in 
lightly salted boiling water, in an un- 
covered vessel. This will take only about 
20 minutes for fresh, young onions. 
When they have cooked tender, drain, 
add more salt if needed and season with 
melted butter. In the meantime toast 
slices of bread. Arrange the onions as 
you would asparagus on the toast and 
serve at once. 








PATTERN DEPARTMENT 








3174—Dignified Lines.—The pattern comes 
in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 4, 42, 


and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 4 yards of 40-inch material 
with 1% yards of S-inch lace. This 
dress is particularly good for the 
mature figure for it gives a long 
lime. It may be made up in any 
pretty print material, especially 
printed dimity or voile, and instead 
of using lace use a pretty pattern 
of embroidery for the trimming down 
the front of the waist. 


M29—Dashing Tennis Frock.—The pattern 
comes in sizes 16, 18 years, %, 38, 
40, and 42 inches bust measure, Size 
% requires 3% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 40-inch ,con- 
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trasting material and 5% yards of 
binding. This dress is just the thing 
to wear with an ensemble coat or 
jacket made of the same material 
as the dress or of the contrasting 
“material which trims the dress. 


3319—Skirt Fullness Placed Low.—The pat- 
tern comes in sizes 16, 18 years, %6, 
38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size % reqhires 3% yards of 40-inch 
material with 5 yards of binding. 
Just the type dress for the young 
lady who wants something cool and 
summery, especially so if made of 
figured silk or voile, and trimmed 
with a binding to match the figure 
in the material. ‘ 
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MISS ALICE BRADLEY, 
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perfect jam or jelly 


texture you must have correct propor- 
tions of fruit or fruit juice, sugar, and 
that natural jellifying substance which 
Nature herself makes and stores in 
fruits in varying amounts. The com- 
mon deficiency of this jellifying sub- 
stance has been responsible for most 
of the jam and jelly making failures in 
the past. Some fruits are comparative- 
ly rich in it; others contain very little. 
Very few fruits have enough of it to 
jellify all the juice they contain and all 
fruits lose it as they ripen. 

We have extracted this natural jelli- 
fying substance from fruit, refined, 
concentrated, and bottled it for your 


steam. 


your grocer today. 


FREE: —Nearly 100 recipes for 
jams, jellies and marmalades, and book- 
let beautifully illustrated in color show- 
ing new and interesting ways to serve 
them. Just-mail the coupon. If you 
want trial half-bottle of Certo send 10¢ 
(stamps or coin). 


you can get 50% more 
jam or jelly from your fruit 


convenient use. This 
is Certo. With Certo 
any kind of fruit— 
even those you have 
never before been able 
to use for jelly—will 
now jell perfectly 
every time. 


And with only one 
minute’s boiling! This 
short boiling saves 
the fruit juice which 
used to boil away, so 
that with Certo you 
get half again more 


jam or jelly from your fruit. It also 
saves all the natural color and delicious 
flavor of the fruit. One of the worst 
things about the old-fashioned long 
boiling method is that it darkens the 
color of the fruit while much of its 
delightful fresh flavor drifts away in 


So that you may know exactly how much 
jellifying substance various fruits require, 
we have worked out in our testing kitchens 
accurate recipes for all kinds of jams and 
jellies—nearly one hundred in all. A book- 
let containing these recipes is under the 
label of each bottle of 
Certo. Get Certo from 



























Cerro Corporation, 272 Granite Building, Rochester, N.Y. 
(If you live in Canada, address: Certo, Cobourg, Ont.) 


Please send me free recipes and booklet in color on jams, jellies and marmalades. 
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(0 Check here and send roc if you want trial half-bottle of Certo. 
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Lois James and Annie Mae Whatley, 

Lee County, illustrating development 

of healthy bodies as result of proper 
diet. 


Miss Lizzie Mae 
Dees, Montgom- 
ery County, who 
was. toastmas- 
ter at annual 
banquet. 


Prick- 
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‘TLL TELL ONE 


By UNCLE P. F. 


Mother Kingbird Knew Each Child 


HE kingbirds had left their nest in 

the old pear tree but they didn’t go 
far. The telegraph wires on our side of the 
road and an old half-dead peach tree on 
the other wefe their special favorites. 
All day long the young would sit and 
pour forth their plaintive call while one 
of the old birds watched and the other 
hurried over the fields for grasshoppers 
and bugs to feed the hungry stomachs. 

One day we were out after boll wee- 
vils and found the family occupied in 
their daily routine. One young fellow 
was perched on a limb of the dead peach 
tree while the other three with the father 
(or was it the mother?) were up on the 
highest telegraph wires. The father was 
in the middle with one young one on his 
right and two fear together on his left. 
The orie in the peach tree received his 
meal first—and must: have been the fav- 
orite because he received another mor- 
sel, twice as much as any of his broth- 
ers and sisters received. 

My brother stopped and began to watch 
attentively, Soon I did the same. In a 
few minutes the mother bird was back 
with something for the one on the right. 
Then away she went in that tireless and 
unceasing search for insects. 


It was not long before the mother came 
flying back in her interesting but peculiar 
bee-martin way... The one of the pair that 
was on the, Fight, got the bug: but his mate 
considered it sa eee too. In the struggle 
















they took fright and all scattered, the one 
unfed and the watchman to the top of a 
plum tree some distance across the 
road and the others to new positions on 
the wire. 

“We'll see if she will know which one 
to feed,” said. my brother. .We waited 
and here she came back to the wires, but 
no—she changed her flight and made 
straight for the plum—to the one yet 
unfed, 

Then they all took flight, leaving us to 
exclaim and wonder at the wisdom of a 
kingbird. 


Now You Tell Another.—Summer time 
is picnic, rally, and camping time and 
that’s what our next contest is to be 
about. For the most interesting letter 
sent us by July 15 on “The Most Enjoy- 
able Picnic, Rally, Camp, Etc., I ever At- 
tended” there will be a prize of. $2; and 
Honotable Mention to all others considered 
worthy. Tell the other boys and girls 
what made the affair so enjoyable. Write 
your letters in pen and ink or typewriter 
and mail them to Uncle P. F., The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 





Left—Miss Cora Lee Kilgore 
of Weogufka, Coosa County, 
doing work in coloring. 


Right—Julia Chancey, Mont- 

gomery County, “captain” 

of the nutrition team, which 
presented a program, 
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he does perched on the icing of a birth- 
day cake. He likes to divide his after- 
noons with the garbage can and the cow 
stall and the baby and the dog and the 
hog pen. He treats ’em all alike. 

When it comes to toting germs, the 
house fly. is far ahead of all other trans- 
portation companies. He can easily take 
care of the five thousand. typhoid. germs 
on the heel of his left hind leg while 
the other five legs are loaded with a full 
dose of flu germs and measles germs 
and itch germs and any other germs that 
might like to take a ride. 


So far as anybody has ever been able 
to determine, a fly is absolutely useless 
except *for spider food, and who cares 
whether a spider gets any food or not? 
Therefore, my advice to you and yours 
is— 

Swat him today so’s he won't bea 
grand-daddy tomorrow, 


| _ SOMETHING TO MAKE | 








| FARM FOOLISHNESS | 


By GEE McGEE | 





The House Fly 


HEN it comes to rapid social ad- 

vancement, the common house fly has 
everything else and everybody else skint 
a block. He first sees the light, of day 
in a livery stable on Tuesday, and by 
Wednesday night, he may be roosting on 
the butter in a 10-thousand-dollar dining 
room. 


The house fly feels just. as much at , 
home sitting on a. 6-day-old carcass as. 


1 


A Simple Table 






What you wii need to 
make it:— 
4 pieces 1”x10"x6’ 0”... Top 
4 pieces 4”x 4”x2’ 6”.. Legs 
3 pieces 1”x634"x6' 0”. ..-:. 
Side and end pieces 


* 
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“Now Who Wouldn’t Like to Be a 4-H Clubber! 


Happy Girls Shown Here Are Those Who Attended Recent Short Course at Auburn 
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| “IT WON'T BE LONG NOW!” 


EORGE Davis, Ragland, Ala., just 

can’t keep from yelling “It won't be 
long, now. Won't be long ‘till what? 
Why to the 1928 rally, of course.” Au- 
gust 22-25 has been set as the date for 
this coming Lone Scout event and the 
cost. to each scout after he arrives in 
Birmingham will be about $2. 








WILLIE WILLIS 
By R. QUILLEN—Qeprright, 1928, by 
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“Mamma an’ Grandma both bought 


boxes of salve an’ I only got to sell 
ninety-eight more an’ I get a bicycle.” 


“I. almost forgot..my good deed for 
today, but I remembered Mamma _ had 
stomach trouble an’ couldn’t eat much 
an” spent my nickel to get her some all- 
day suckers.” ee 


The Progressive Farnicr 
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July 7, 1928 


EARLY every gardener every year 

has trouble from insects or dis- 
eases, an@ often by the time he gets in- 
formation about what to do, a world of 
damage has _ been 
already done. Fore- 
warned is fore- 
armed, 

Most earnestly do 
we urge every 
reader to clip out 
and file away the 
following article, in 
which we are incor- 
porating most of a 
recent article by 
John S. Gardner of the Kentucky Agri- 
cultural College, with additional sugges- 
tions of our own. 


I. Garden Troubles Which Bor- 
deaux and Arsenate Will Solve 


AXE gardener equipped with a good 
spraying outfit and using the Bor- 
deaux-arsenate spray will control more 
garden pests than is possible with any 
other remedy. 





L. A. NIVEN 


Most plant diseases are germ diseases/ 
and these germs are spread by air or 
dew or rain, and they cause infection 
through contact. This being so, the way 
to stop them is to encase the plant in 
armor. through which the germs cannot 
pierce. Bordeaux is such an armor. 
Since the growing of a plant produces 
cracks in this armor, subsequent applica- 
tions to cover these cracks are needed. 
And this explains the repeated sprayings 
recommended. Let’s keep these facts in 
mind :— 

1. Bordeaux mixture is. a 
copper sulphate (bluestone) 
copper is what does the work. Loosely 
speaking, the plant is copper-plated and her- 


metically sealed when properly sprayed with 
Bordeaux. 


combination of 
and lime. The 


2. Bordeaux may be home-mixed or it may 
be prepared from the ready-mixed form on 
sale by any druggist or seedsman. The di- 
rections for use are on the package. 


3. Those who intend to spray large acreages 
may want to mix their own. The formula 
for 4-4-50 Bordeaux (the most commonly used) 
is:— 

4 pounds of bluestone; 


4 pounds of fresh stone lime (or 6 pounds 
hydrated lime); 


50 gallons of water. 


4. To make this Bordeaux mixture at home, 
dissolve the bluestone in a few gal'ons of 
water, hanging it in a sack just touching 
the top of the water. Slake the lime in an- 
other vessel of water. Put into a 50-gallon 
barrel about 40 gallons of water and add the 
slaked lime, or the 6 pounds’ of hydrate, stir- 
ring all the while. Then add the bluestone 
water, keeping on stirring. Then fill the 
barrel with water. 

5. The average Southern farmer with a 
small garden will probably prefer to buy 
his Bordeaux mixture ready-mixed. If he 
does not, he can mix an ordinary barrel about 
half full by using:— 


1 pound bluestone; 


Gardeners, Clip This and Save It 


Be Ready to Fight Any Ordinary Disease or Pest When It Shows Itself 


By L. A. NIVEN 


1 pound fresh stone lime (or 1% pounds hy- 
drated lime); 

12% gallons water. 

Or double the above quantities will give 
about a barrelful ready for use whenever 
needed. 

6. If arsenate is to be added, 14 pounds to 
50 gallons of water, or 4 pound to 25 gallons 
of water should be put in a separate con- 
tainer with enough water to make a paste, 
and this stirred into the barrel before it is 
finally filled. For smaller quantities, stir 
1 tablespoon into a gallon of Bordeaux. 

7. The following is the list of troubles Bor- 
deaux-arsenate will combat:— 

(a) Flea beetles and blight and potato beetles 
on potatoes. 

(b) Flea beetles arid blight on tomatoes and 
eggplant. 

(c) Any chewing insect. 

8. Straight Bordeaux mixture alone will stop 
these garden troubles:— 

(a)Leaf-spot on salsify, cucumbers, canta- 
loupes, and melons. 

(b) Blight on beans and celery. 

9. Bordeaux must be put on with a sprayer 
to assure good covering. For the small gar- 
den an ordinary knapsack sprayer is all right. 
The plants must look blue after the spray- 
ing to insure a good job. And the spray must 
be repeated every 10 days in rapid growing 


weather; two weeks in normal weather. Three 
sprayings at least are suggested, though ive 
are better. 


II. What to Do for Mexican Bean 


Beetles 


HIS Bordeaux-arsenate mixture just 

described, while it is more nearly a 
“garden cure-all” than anything else, is not 
effective against Mexican bean beetle, 
scale, aphids, harlequin bug, squash stem 
borer, mosaic, wilt, etc. For control of 
Mexican bean beetles the following rem- 
edy is offered. Rules for controlling other 
pests will appear from time to time in 
our paper. 

1. For Mexican bean beetles it is necessary 
to either spray or dust thoroughly the under 
surfaces of the bean leaves, using calcium 
arsenate as a dust in the proportion of 1 
pound of the poison to 7 pounds of hydrated 
lime. Or as a spray, use 4 pound of calcium 
arsenate and 1% pounds of hydrated lime to 
50 gallons of water. | 

2. Start fight on bean beetle when first one 
is seen. This is a fast worker and a delay 
of a day or two may spell disaster for the 
beans. 


To Succeed with Irish Potatoes 
Other Timely Garden Topics * 


A FALL Irish potato crop should be 
grown on every Southern farm to 
the extent of supplying home needs at 
least. Local markets will often take a 
good quantity at a fair price. The time 
for planting is with us, or soon will be. 
To succeed with the crop, do the fol- 
lowing :— 

1. Select a piece of ground that remains 
moist during dry spells. This does: not 
mean that a poorly drained piece of ground 
should be used, but preferably a branch 
bottom or other piece of ground that is 
the last to dry out. Prepare most thor- 
oughly by breaking and harrowing a suffi- 
cient number of times to put in fine 
seedbed condition. 

2. Give a reasonable application of 
high-grade fertilizer. Use from 600 to 
1,000 pounds per acre of an 8-46 or 
some other analysis approaching this. 
Put in drill so it will be at least two 
inches below the seed when planted. 


3. Use whatever dariety has proved 
the most successful for the fall crop in 
one’s own section. Usually the Lookout 
Mountain is the best for the fall crop, 
although the spring grown varieties such 
as Triumph, Cobbler, and Spalding Rose 
have proved quite successful. 

4. If the small potatoes from the 
spring grown crop are used for seed, start 
sprouting before planting. Do this by 
spreading out in piles under trees or 
other. semi-shaded place and covering 
with straw, hay, or soil and keeping moist 








READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1923 
Next Week Read Psalms 136-150 and Proverbs 1-9 


OR the week, July 8-14, all interested persons are asked to read Psalms 
136-150 and Proverbs 1-9. The following interesting questions will be an- 
swered in the reading and may be considered as review questions at the end 


of the week: — 


1, Show how Psalm 136 can be regarded 
as the national hymn of the wilderness. 


2. Explain what is said in Psalm 137, an 
elegy on Babylon and Jerusalem. 


3. Explain what David says in Psalm 
139, God as a searcher of hearts. 


4. Explain Psalms 140 and 141, where 
David offers a prayer for deliverance, 
and an evening prayer for consecration. 


5. Explain how David blesses God for 
salvation. (Psalm 144.) ‘ 


(Copyright by Sunday School Times Co. 


“fat David’s song of praise. (Psalm 


7. Explain the closing psalms of David, 
known as the “Hallelujah Chorus.” (Psalms 
146-150.) 


8. Mention the most important Proverbs 
found. in the first three chapters as you 
regard them. 


9. Mention the most important Prov- 
erbs found in Chapters 4, 5, 6. 


10. Mention the most important Prov- 
erbs found in Chapters 7, 8, 9. 


and reprinted by special arftangement.) 
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for a couple of weeks before planting 
time. This will usually start sprouting. 
Usually best results are secured, how- 
ever, by using cold storage seed that 
grew last year. 

5._Use a liberal sized piece of potato in 
planting, at least one and one-half to two 
times as large as the piece used in spring 
planting. Plant deep, covering five to 
seven inches. Plant early in the morn- 
ing, late in the afternoon, or on a cloudy 
day so the furrow which is opened up 
for the planting may not be exposed to 
the sunshine or air for any appreciable 
time. Open up the furrow just before 
planting, because even on a cloudy day, 
the soil will dry out some if left open 
for any length of time. 

6. If the weather turns dry and a crust 
forms on the soil before the potatoes are 
up, keep this broken by running over 
with a harrow or other convenient im- 
plement. A crust must not be allowed to 
remain, nor should weeds and grass be 
allowed to grow at any time. 

7. Plant any time during July or early 
August, when there is plenty of mois- 
ture in the ground. August is plenty 
early to plant in South Georgia, South 
Alabama and North Florida. Late July 
to early August is all right in central 
and northern Georgia and Alabama, ex- 
cept in the high mountainous . sections, 
where planting should take place between 
July 1 and 20. 


New Book on Spraying and Dusting. 
—Fruit and truck growers will find 
the new book on “Spraying, Dusting and 
Fumigating of Plants” by A. Freeman 
Mason, the best thing of its kind ever 
published in one volume, It is well il- 
lustrated and will help any one, even those 
not well versed in disease and insect con- 
trol, to recognize the various harmful 
insects and diseases and how best to fight 
them. Every phase of spraying and 
dusting, seed treatment, soil sterilization, 
etc., is discussed in detail. The volume 
contains more than 500 pages and is 
without doubt, the most complete infor- 
mation on spraying, dusting and fumigat- 
ing plants that has ever been compiled. 
The price is $5, for which price it may be 
secured from The Progressive Farmer, 
or MacMillan Company, New York. 


Paper Mulch Promising.—The value 
of mulching has not been fully -appre- 
ciated by most farmers. Especially val- 
uable is the mulch for fruit and vege- 
tables. Many have used it on a small 





scale and found it highly desirable. In 
the past, straw, weeds and grass, and 
material of this kind has been used, but 
now paper is coming to the front as an 
excellent material for this purpose. In 
Hawaii it is largely used in pineapple 
production, and the same grade of paper 
that the pineapple growers use has given 
excellent results in the United States. 
The Department of Agriculture. has 
tested it out for four years and the in- 
creased yield and growth in some of the 
garden crops, such as beans, squash, beets, 
carrots, corn, etc., has been as*much as 
one and a half to three times as from un- 
mulched crops. Not only does mulching 
increase yields, but naturally decreases 
the cost, because no cultivation ‘is needed 
between the rows to keep down weeds. 


|_COTTON CROP VERY LATE 


ROM the Dallas office of The Pro- 

gressive Farmer we get the following 
information regarding the Texas cotton 
crop — 

“Since the first of June, beneficial 
rains have fallen over most. of the state, 
and growing conditions have shown. a 
great improvement. Cotton in the Cap- 
rock counties was planted: about @ 
month earlier this year than last, but in 
spite of this fact, the crop in the state 
as a whole is about two weeks later than 
last year. Great difficulty was experi- 
enced in getting a stand due to a cold 
soil, hard rains, hail, lice, cutworms, etc. 
Much of the best planting seed was put 
in the ground at the first planting and lost, 
and very inferior seed has been used to 
obtain a stand in a large number of cases. 
By the end of May about four-fifths of 
the. cotton had been planted, but only 
two-thirds of it had come up to a stand. 
All districts except the north, northeast, 
and west were lagging behind the amount 
that was up to. a stand ‘at this time in 
1927. Only a fourth of the ¢rop had 
been chopped out compared with a third 
chopped out a year ago. Fertilizer sales 
show an increase of 76 per cent over 
those of the season before.” 

From Mr. B. L. Moss of Mississippi, 
a Progressive Farmer contributor and 
one of the best cotton farmers in the 
South, we have received the following 
report :— 

“I can truthfully say that I have never 
seen a cotton crop as far behind in point 
of time as this one is.. This situation is.al- 
most unprecedented, and is due to almost 
unptecedented weather conditions. April 
was one of the coldest, wettest months on. 
record, about double the normal rainfall. © 
The heavy rains.and cold weather made 
the matter of getting stands of cotton a 
very difficult one, and an immense acre- 
age had to be planted over, and consid- 
erable was planted the third time. May 
was not so rainy, but averaged cold, and 
much young cotton died.” 

Mr. Moss reports cotton blooming two 
to three weeks late in Mississippi naa 
adds :— 

“From the information I have, I. feel © 
safe in saying that the cotton crop from 
East Texas eastward is in a way. 
East Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Georgia and the Carolinas have all’ 
experienced a cold, wet spring, and condi- 
tions over this area average poor. The 
worst area is found in South Louisiana, 
South Mississippi, South: Alabama, and 
South. Georgia, but the northern por- 
tions of these states also have very poor 
crops.” 


| KEEPING SMALL GRAIN SEED | 


OW can I keep rye and wheat seed 
till next fall?” 


Run the seed through a fan mill, place 
in tight receptacles, and treat with two 
ounces of disulphide of carbon per bushel 
of grain. If more than ten bushels are 
treated in one bin, a pound of disulphide 
per bushel will answer. A second treat- 
ment should be made 3 to 6 weeks later. 
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A True Story of False Teeth 


What the Absence of Four Front Fangs Has Meant to Around-the-world Traveler Francis Flood 
By JIM WILSON 


IES ists es OA 
WHERE YOUR COCOA COMES FROM 


‘A native cocoa worker and Jim are standing 
under one of the trees. 


HIS Africa is a funny country. So 

are some of the people that, live here. 
They file big V-shaped notches in their 
upper front teeth. So are some of the 
people that come here to write about the 
funny people that live here and file 
notches in their front teeth. Take my old 
pard, Francis, f’rinstance. 

What! He’s never told you about his 
trick feed grinders? Well, listen then, 
and I'll give you the low-down. He’s 
been so busy thinking up smart cracks 


to throw at me in this series that he’s _ 


gotten behind with his articles—we do 
our writing on the run, you know—so 
I've -got- to keep the yarn going for a 
couple of issues while he gets caught up. 

Four years ago, September, 1924, 
Francis’ natural cussedness all settled in 
his upper jaw. The dentist to whom he 
applied for succor, being a man of ac- 


' tion and a believer in the Scriptural pre- 
' cept, “If thy tooth offend thee, pluck 


it. out,” r’ared up pronto on his stout 


“hind legs with a pair of tongs in one 


) ae 
.* 


hand and a crowbar in the other, and 
carried away by the enthusiasm of the 


‘ moment, plucked out not one, but all 


four of Francis’ upper front farigs— 
the two‘ttiat are used to spit through and 
the ones that keep it from leaking around 
the edges. . 


That didn’t help his looks any more 
than it did his disposition, unfortunately. 
Where those four front fangs had been, 
there was nothing but a yawning chasm 
of emptiness, bordered on either side by 
a massive canine tusk jutting out into 
the gloom just like the Pillars of Her- 
cules guarding the entrance to Hell. 


He bore a profound physiognomical 
resemblance to the naughty old witch 
of the fairy stories, or, when he hadn’t 


‘ shaved for two or three, days—as he 


often didn’t—to a fierce old he-walrus 
tamping misogynously about the land, 


seeking for victims. 


EOPLE never had to look twice at 
Francis to discover “What is miss- 
ing in this picture?”—but they always 
did, ' 
This state of things, besides being no 
particular aid to beauty, had also its 
gastronomic and articulatory disadvan- 
tages. One naturally doesn’t admire to 
live on broth and beer forever, or sound 
like a ured tire or steam escaping 
‘from a radiator, when he tries to talk. 
It’s awfully \ humiliating to have your 
policeman friend stroll up while you're 
jdy on the busiest corner 
-you under: arrest for 









operating a popcorn wagon without a 
license. 

Just imagine trying front-toothlessly 
to get the idea across to a stranger that 
your name is Francis Flood, and your 
address 1335 F street. 
easy, just play that mouthful over on 
your own steam calliope with half the 
ivories missing and the keyboard all gum- 
med up. 

This sort of thing is discouraging to 
a young chap who’s trying to get a start 
in life. It’s jolly hard to keep a stiff up- 
per lip when you've nothing to back it 
up. In the words of that quaint old 
hymn, 

It’s easy enough to be pleasant 

When life flows along like a song, 

But the man worth while 
Is the man who can smile 

When his four front teeth are gone. 

The real problem, though, is to keep 
other folks from laughing out loud, and 
that’s still harder. 


But one can’t go 
on toothlessly mumb- 
ling soup and gruel 
indefinitely, so one 
day Francis up and 
bought him a sort 
of dental spare tire 
— four porcelain 
feed grinders — the 
dentist claimed they 
were brand new— 
mounted on a cdém- 
plicated hard rubber 
bracket, shaped like 
the roof of the 
mouth, with clamp- 
ing gadgets to hook 
onto the two pro- 
truding tusks, quick 
detachable with 
clincher rims. 

The worst trouble 
about this outfit was 
that sometimes it 
was tgo quick de- 
tachable. The rims 
didn’t always clinch. 
Francis soon discov- 
ered that it takes a 
highly skilled performer to operate a rig 
like this without making an exhibition of 
himself, especially if he strikes a bit of 
heavy going in molasses taffy, bride's 
biscuits, or similar quasi-indestructibles. 
There’s many a slip 'twixt soup and the 
nuts; even the most adept of dental acro- 
bats—of whom Francis was most cer- 
tainly not which—is bound to have an 
occasional falling-out with his teeth, and 
it always happens just at the wrong time. 

The normal man doesn’t feel conspicu- 
ous picking his teeth in public—unfor- 
tunately—but it is a bit embarrassing to 
have to reach down and pick them out of 
the collar of the young lady who’s sit- 
ting in front of you at a football game 
just after the home team’s scored ‘the 
winning touchdown. (And you never 
can tell by her looks just how far you 
dare to reach either, even in these en- 
lightened times.) 

It isn’t soothing, either to your own 
nerves or to those of your dinner part- 
ner, to have your masticating machin- 
ery suddenly take leave of its moorings, 
go clattering joyously down your hard- 
boiled shirt front, and plunge headlong, 
and loudly, into the rubicund depths of 
a bowl of tomato soup. 

Nor does it add to the impressiveness 
of an after-dinner speech to . punctuate 
it by orating half a mouthful of molars 
into your empty coffee cup when there 
should have been a period or a dramatic 
pause. If properly timed; of course, this 
sort of maneuver could be made effec- 
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tive in leading the applause, but more 





If you think it’s 





—Phote by H. D. Wyllie. 
A HOUSA MAN 


He hails from northern Nigeria, where 
the Negro is gradually merging into the 
Arabian or eastern type. 


often one succeeds only in misleading it. 


Awful pictures to dwell upon, aren’t 
they? And yet those mischievous mo- 
lars were always up to something of 
just that sort. You never knew what 
they were going to do next. They had 
a greater and more devilish variety of 
tricks and stunts for disconcerting their 
owner and convulsing his friends and 
throwing solemn conclave into confusion 
than any teeth I ever knew—and they 
used to lie awake nights on the dresser 
thinking up new ones, 


The hapless dentist was at his wits’ 
end to keep them in their place. They 
wouldn’t stay there. At last, after try- 
ing everything except running a bolt up 
through the roof of the patient’s mouth, 
he devised a sort of blowout patch that 
seemed to help matters some. It had a 
series of suckers like flies use that walk 
upside down on ceilings, and fastened to 

. ‘that part of the 
plate next the roof 
of the “mouth. I 
think he made’ it 
from a sample sec- 
tion of a vacuum cup 
bicycle tire. 


This was quite 
effective under nor- 
mal conditions. But 
it wouldn’t stand a 

very hard sneeze, and 
sometimes it would 
let go with a loud 
voice like a free air 
station or pulling a 
cork from a cham- 
pagne bottle when 
Francis attempted to 
bite into a hard ap- 
ple or trim his toe- 
nails with his teeth. 
Then, too, it lost its 
vigor with age, and 
would sometimes 
collapse without 


middle of a long sen- 
tence, leaving its 
owner to run in on 
the rim as best he could. 


N THE whole, though, it was pretty 
successful, arid imparted a new and 
novel sense of security which caused 
Francis’ spirits to perk up amazingly. 
He began to realize the social possibili- 
ties of his new piece of property, now 
that it could be kept under control, and 
devoted large quantities of time and 
thought to the rehearsing and polishing 
up of his repertoire of sleight-of-teeth. 
In a short while he developed quite a 
pleasing program. He was a very cheer- 
ful person to have at parties, and took 
great delight in putting his molars 
through their manual of arms whenever 
he was asked—and lots of times when 
he wasn’t asked. 


He *grew to be much in demand for 
social gatherings and amateur minstrel 
shows, and such, and used sometimes to 
make the rounds of three’ or four de- 
bauches in the course of an evening, en- 
tertaining and instructing all beholders. 
He was even more of a drawing card 
than the local mandolin club, and didn’t 
require nearly so many plates of ice 
cream and cake to keep him primed. 

However, success always begets jeal- 
ousy, and the man who reaches the top 
in any line is bound to be made the sub- 
ject of considerable disparaging comment. 
Certain vinegar-minded parties who had 
previously held the center of the social 
stage with “The Shooting of Sam Mc- 
Grew,” or guessing How many cards 
are there in this pile, began passing out 


warning right in the. 


acidulous remarks about Francis’ per- 
formance not being in the best of taste. 


i ecatal intimated to possess a profound 

conception of culture and propriety 
and a refined and sensitive nature, but, 
as a matter of fact, they were mad be- 
cause they had spent months preparing 
their own aenemic bids for public favor, 
and here Francis casually breezes into the 
limelight with scarcely any practice be- 
forehand, and stages a total eclipse with 
his set of trick teeth. 

It was a cowardly attack, and deserved 
to fail, but unfortunately the public mind 
is always more willing to listen to évil 
than good, and a considerable prejudice 
grew up against Francis’ act. Even those 
who had been his greatest admirers be- 
gan to evince distaste for this form of 
art, and the regular crop of week-end 
invitations showed a marked falling off, 
until at last it couldn’t fall off any more. 

Francis, being rather sensitivé* and 
easily hurt, couldn’t help noticing this 
general coolness, and lack of appreciation 
and after several months of it, he began 
to grow diffident about.displaying his den- 

“tal talents in public. He concentrated 
more and more upon his bear bite and 
hammer toe, and the development of his 
acrobatic Adam’s apple and other neg- 
lected charms, and gradually came to the 
conclusion that quick-detachable molars, 
however well-trained and accomplished, 
were a distinct liability rather than an 
asset. 

It was unfortunate that this situation 
should have obtained right on the eve 
of our departure for Africa, for when 
Francis set sail, he was deep in the clutch 
of a pronounced dental inferiority. com- 
plex. He was thoroughly down in the 
mouth, so to speak, and it didn’t mend 
matters any that he lost his regulars by 
sneezing through a port-hole and had to 
begin on his emergency rations on the 
first day out. 

He was still in this distressing state of 
mind when he landed in Lagos, Nigeria, 
little dreaming what a priceless talisman 
those. quick-detachables were going to be 
during all-of our travels in Africa. 

Next week, deus volente, I shall relate 
Mr. Flood’s teething experiences in West 
Africa. 
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REES help to build the soil and hold 


it in place for our use. When the © 


woods burn, timber is destroyed and 
valuable fertilizer is burned up. 





AUNT HET 


By R. QUILLEN——Quprright, 1928, by | 


Syndicate | 














“I never did nag at Pa. Irritatin’ and 


discouragin’ a husband, is like throwin’ 
rocks at a plow horse you've got workin 
for you.” hs ; 

“It makes me mad as fire ever'time” 
Amy, ‘comes ‘to \borrow my china for @ 
party an’ I ain't got backbone enough 10 
say no.” 
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WORM CAPSULES 
(Chemically-tested Tetrachloreshylene) 


For Killing 
Roundworms, Hookworms 
and Stomach Worms 
in 





Hogs, Sheep, Goats, 
Poultry, Dogs and Foxes 


Safe and Sure 
Quick Action—No Lesses 
Inexpensive 


Nema Capsules at your Drug Store 
Nema Booklet sent free by 


ANIMAL INOUSTRY DEPT. OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 














DETROIT, MICH.,.U. S. A. 


CANADA, WALKERVILLE ONT 





Balky 
horse-power 


A WHOLE engine full of it. A 
fine how-de-do on a country 
road late at night! But the 
flashlight found the trouble. 
Float stuck in the carbu- 
retor. A minute’s work and 
home we rolled! Nothing 
like a flashlight around a 
car. You don’t catch ME 
monkeying around gasoline 
with matches. 

Because I like to be sure 
about things, my flashlight’s 
an Eveready and—don’t 
miss this—I keep it loaded 
with Eveready Batteries... 
as full of power for their size 
as a racing motor. 

Get the flashlight habit. 
A good flashlight is as neces- 
sary as a spare tire. And 
always use Eveready 


Batteries. 
Ady, 








THE CLIPPER 





in your =. The Sees, 
Mewer does net touch 
orass until it cuts it. You 
can also cut tall grass and 
weeds between rows. 

If your dealer does not 
have them, 


ve write us for 
circulars and prices. 
CLIPPER MFG. CO., Ine. 
iHinols 
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- business retailing Rawle 
— Products to your neigh 
to sell monthly $250 to $500 week of 
flavors, spices, soaps, 
tions, ve and 









| q W.T.RAWLEIGH CO. 32.12.52: 
Ee § Sanaa dite caohins talthasiisadasosiee 7 
| fie ' 
City. 9 State. ‘ 
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The mower that will kill all the weeds 


KINS =< 


PICKINS 


BROADCASTING BABY 
She—“It’s nearly six weeks now since baby 
was born. Have you told the registrar yet?” 
He—“If the registrar lives anywhere within 
10 miles radius, he’ll know already.” 


QUIETNESS DESIRED 
“Listen,” remarked the exasperated driver 
over his shoulder, “Lindbergh got to Paris 
without any advice from the back seat.” 


LOST MONEY 
“How’s your son’s young wife gettin’ along 
on the farm?” 
“No good at all, them city girls never was. 
He’d a darn sight better have spent a bit 
more and-bought a milkin’ machine.” 


CREATIVE IMAGINATION 
“What is your worst sin, my child?” 
“My vanity—I spend hours before the mir- 
ror admiring my beauty.” 
“That is not vanity—that is imagination.” 


THE TEST OF CLEANLINESS 
Teacher—“Surely you know what the word 
‘mirror’ means, Tommy. After -you’ve wash- 
ed, what do you look at to see if your face 
is clean?” 
Tommy—“The towel, ma’gm.” 


THESE MODERN HAZARDS 


She—“‘What happened to you? Were you 
in an accident?” 


barber when a mouse ran across the floor.” 


THOUGHTLESS 
George—“Why hasn’t daddy much hair?” 
Mother—“Because he thinks a lot darl- 

ing!” 

George (pause)—“But why have you got 
such a lot, mummie—?” 
Mother—“Get-on- with- your-breakfast!!” 


FOUND EMPLOYMENT 
Will—“What’s become of the pet wood- 
pecker you used to have?” 
Bill—“I sold him to an antique furniture 
dealer, and he’s got the poor thing working 
18 hours a day making worm holes in tables.” 


HONEST FISH STORY 
Boy (holding trout)—" No, ntister, I don’t 
want to sell him.” 
Fisherman—“Just let me measure him, so 
I can say truthfully how big the trout was 
that got away from me.” 


SAVED HIS LIFE 

A Chinaman was asked if there were good 
doctors in China. “Good doctors!” he ex- 
claimed. “China have best doctors in world. 
Hang Chang one good doctor; he great; save 
life to me.” “You don’t say so! How was 
that?” Me velly bad,” he said. “Me calle 
Dr. Han Kon. Give some medicine. Get 
velly, velly ill. Me calle Dr. San Sing. Give 
more medicine. Me glow worse—go die. 
Blimeby calle Dr. Hang Chang. He got no 
time; no come. Save life.” 


| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | 
| By J. P. ALLE Y— Copyright, 1928, by 


Gyndicate, Inc, 
! 











FOLKS 1S bAK AUTOMOBULS 

—-EF DEY GoT QUALITY 

IN ‘EM, A LIL Dus’ ON 

DE OUTSIDE AIN’ GWINE 

| HURT gach 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Mistis tell me to whistle w’en I passes 
a grave-yahd—dat’s all right but ef'n I 





sees a ha'nt, de wind gwine do de whist- 
lin’! 


He—“No, I was being shaved by a lady 
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HERE is nothing like 
child’s swift, happy. play 
to clear little bodies of poisons, 
assure health and vigor. But 
when the complicated body or- 
ganism becomes upset, nine 


tonic health. For your chil- 
dren's sake keep Feen-a-mint in 
your home. Accept no imita- 
tions. Be sure to ask for Feen- 
a-mint, the original chewing 
gum laxative. The better drug- 


times out of ten sluggish in- gists have it. 

testines demand attention. qj 
Feen-a-mint, the delicious RITE for a free of Jn 
chewing gum laxative, will **The Mysterious35 ‘ 


or 85% of America,"’ an au- 
thoritative new treatise 
on constipation. 
Health Products Corp., 
Dept. 27, Newark,N.J. 


clear them mildly, efficiently, 
without shock. It will re- 
lieve headache, help avert 
colds, and restore liver, 
stomach, intestines to 









































Best grade Reading 
Glasses, with very 
powerful lenses of 
extra quality. 
Strong, polished, 
nickel plated rims. 
Black wood handles. 
Very finely made 
and beautifully fin- 
ished throughout. 


FREE! 
















Extra Quality 
Reading Glasses 


Make it easy to read the smallest 
type and are very desirable when 
looking at pictures. They add great- 
ly to the beauty of photographs, 
bringing out the details in a wonder- 
ful manner. Also very convenient for 
examining any small object for which 
a magnifying glass is ordinarily_used. 


AS BURNING GLASSES these instruments are very powerful. 
readily a fire to light materials like paper, shavings and 


ay Prete FREE! FREE! 


The Reading Glass will be mailed — ‘ng CHARGE, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to anyone sending us oa! for a four-years 
subscription to THE PR OGRESSIVE. FAR R. If you are not 
satisfied with .TTHE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, your money will be refunded when 
the subscription expires. 


SEND ORDER AND REMITTANCE TO 


The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 








































for a Lifetime 

Is all you will need to buy if you select with 
care. The Auto-Oiled Aermotor is made to 
last a lifetime. It oils itself, adjusts itself to 
the strong winds, and works quietly and efficiently in 
any wind. Day after day, year after year, you will depend 
on it to pump the water which you are constantly using. 

If you choose an Aermotor of the right 
size for your well, and a tower high enough 


to get the wind from all sides, the Aermotor 
will do the rest. One oiling a year is all that it needs. 















so well made that thereis nothing to get out of 
order. Turn it loose and let it run, and you will 
always have fresh water when you want it. 
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Farmers change 


CASH WITH ORDER 
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Georgia, Alabama, 
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ALABAMA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and F 

oe tee, ons advertisers 

table shows rates per word for 
number or amount counts as a word. 

An advertisement for four | will _cost four times what one week would 











‘arm Woman, cov- 
A use other editions of The 
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POLAND-CHINAS 





| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | ic t55-_Fosas chine at ces nF Wome 





ALABAMA 


errnes. pama gy FOR yl 
on ‘arbury teau in ——. County 
tracts of 40 aes and “up.” Easy terms. Send tor 


booklets, 
NOMESTEAD LAND CO., 
Jackson Building Birmingham, Ala. 


| PLANTS =| 











Big = Boars, ay and Pigs. Bargain 


prices. F. Jacks, Stewart, 

Big Bone — China Po. ten weeks old, chol- 
era in buyer’s name, for $10. 
Riverside Stock Farm, Sycamore, Ala. 

SHEEP 


a fams on approval. Donald Green, Oak- 
land, nots. 


_ Hampshire, 
h Sevierville, Tenn. 
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Registered Collie pups. Fox Brothers, Sevierville, * 
Tenn. 
Rat Terri Fox Gadins. Lists 10c. Pete Slater, 


Box P, Pana. ill 











varieties 1. and Collard 
Plants shipped 2 "eeeaee maited; $1 Pedigreed Police Sn — ae $10; males $15. 
expressed ; ql?.0m, $7.50. Gainesville Plant Shipped c.o.d. anywhere. Tilmer Thompson, Elmore. 
Farm, Gainesville, Minn. 
praroas Free Dog Book.—Polk Miller’s famous dog book on 
a di of dogs. Instructions af feeding, care and 
48 pages. Illustrated. 





500, 750: 1,000, $1.25; 
decicolin ite 


June Sowing for late To- 
i000 #9 Eo. Se one 
Rt. 3, Macon, G 


oy Rican wo ee yam Potato, pls 


Potato 
a coleat or He B60 pre Dreaid, Prompt 


Wee a Eo guaranteed. 
New 


matocs, $1 thousand, 10,0 
Plants. Grady Turner, 
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peeesing with symptom chart. 
Write for free copy. Polk Miller Products Corp., 
1026 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


| MISCELLANEOUS 


“AUTO SUPPLIES 


Automobile Initials.—Distinctive gold initials for 
your car. Full instructions for applying them yourself 
easily. Give the 2 or 3 initials wanted. 2 sets post- 
paid @5c. Ernest Alexander, Box 25, Port Allen, La. 
BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 


interested in Bees write for og lh Cheapest 
best ives made, Five-pound pa Honey, 
Stover Aptaries, PTibbee” Station, 
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Ornamental 
Nursery, Deve, 35, Conscrd, Ga. 
Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 


Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Ga. 


Fruit rt am wanted. 
Coneord 
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Netes, Accounts, Claims collected everywhere. No 
charges = collected. May's Collection Agency, 


CORN HARVESTER 











SEEDS | 





Rich man’s . Door man’s price—only 
$25 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog show- 
: pictures of harvester. mpany, Salina, 

ansag. 


if 
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Shropshire and Southdown sheep. Fox" 





ELIMINATING SEEDLINGS IN 
ASPARAGUS 


Rawr who have maintained plantings 
of asparagus over a period of several 
years know how difficult it becomes to 
keep down the small seedlings coming up 
from seeds of the parent plants. These 
small seedlings cover the entire area and 
become the most troublesome “weeds” 
to be fought. ’ 

When asparagus seeds are planted ap- 








proximately one-half of the resultant. 


plants are males and one-half females. 
The females produce seed while the male 
plants produce only pollen bearing flow- 
ers, and no seeds. It therefore becomes 
a very simple matter to select and plant 
only the male plants in any one given 
area. These, as already stated, bear no 
seeds and, of course, the grower will not 
be troubled with any seedlings as “weeds.” 
Furthermore, the male plants are slightly 
more vigorous than ‘the female plants 
and make larger shoots. 

The sexes in asparagus can be definite- 
ly distinguished. only by the character 
of the blossoms. Flowers of the male 
plants are slightly larger than those of 
the female playts and have better devel- 
oped stamens. These are conspicuously 
void of the little embryo berry or seed 
boll as found at the base of the female 
blossom. 

Asparagus seed sowed in the spring do 
not usually bloom profusely the first 
summer. Consequently, the plants should 
be allowed to remain in the nursery 
through the second summer at which 
time the males can be selected and 
marked to be taken up and planted to 
the field the following fall. 


The chief inconvenience in following 


| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Pig) us — you to be an expert automobile 
good for The cost to 














Buchanan’s Big Blue Grain Mexican June.or Buch- 

anan’s White June. Corn .never® fails. Peck $1.25: % 

bushely"\$2.256, postpaid. Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 
CROTALARIA 


Spectal Sale Gretalarts Seed.—Double cleaned, high 
germinating seed, $1.01. This price in | lots 








Hastings’ Mange Balm.—Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Has letely cured hundreds of 
ir returns soteralty, id, one dollar. 
. Hastings Co., Seedsmen, Atlanta, Ga. 
FER 


Buchanan's Fertilizers—Fourteen varieties—for every 
need. Catalog free. Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn, 
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you is small. 
write Nashville: Auto Sehool, 
Tenn. 


| WANT TO BUY | 


Old postage stamps wanted on cavelonee used before 


get y 
No * Nearess taken. For free booklet 
Dept. 241, Nashville, 



























































































































































1880. Highest prices id. Fra H. Jones, 153 
GRASS nes ay Oy is a2 ge ten pounds, f.o.b. Rowe St., Auburndale, Mass. 
tover aries, 
Buchanan's ee Grase—Free of and ~ 
wild onion. more hay on good land than any KODAK FIN NG 
hay aa. Se 100"! be $4.25; 500 De., $20. "Buchanan's, Trial Offer.—-Send 15c with any size roll films for AGENTS WANTED 
3 six glosay prints. Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala. 

PEANUTS Tolls Developed Free.—Prints Sc to Se each. Kodak Trees for, Gale. — Agents wanted. Concord 
hi pounds. Arnold ‘& Strickland. Clio ‘Ci y ~ a ee nthine 304 ep Ss b: =" = tree =" eas Artic) Perft 
per Ala. pagllar’s Kodak Finishing lies by ma our case. es, umes 

= POTATOES a= work and service. FP. 0. Box Birmingham, ao Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma Co., 
Lookout Mountain Lally ae for fall planting. Roll Films Deve Free.—Prints 4e, Se, 6c. We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts. 
V. H. Jockisch, Greensboro, Prompt servi Ww Studio, a 1311, Bir- Perfumes, let Goods. Experience quneseesesy. Car- 
paemhanan’s Genuine Look oo ea ie mingham, Ala. =sil-“aima His clouav ae nation Co., 2520, St. Louis, Mo, : 
ate potato grown. Free of s oa 
bushels. a tee her te, Bee re. ious 1 $e, Brombe ‘2 A ee Oe J a raising domesticated Perea 
Tennessee. Birmingham, Als. a ei to L. G smith, ‘Shelbyville. Ky. (42 years experience. ) 
High Class Kodak —Roll deve m . 
= ae tree. Prints de to Ge. W. W. White Co., Drawer 1112, gy ou PBeaatinal ‘ute free 
.—Abruzzi seed | Rye, $1. ~ bushel. Bags Birmingham, Als. Clifford-Crosby, Dent. eS 2, 43 . Superior, Chicago. 
“FURNIPS ement, ? Superior Photo ou are wan to at 
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Buying Wool—Describe quality, weight. G. P. 
Williams, Delaware, Ohio. . 





A~Job With a Future. ag - an old established, re- 

Hable, rapidly wi big ration, for 

several men who are willing to = through six months 

to a year training It is hard work and long 

hours but og pay is good for a man with more than 
t and determina 





average tion. We want a good man 
for every “—- 3 eee, Necessary qualifications: 
At least a hool education; age 21 to 40; mar- 
ried man cocoa but not essential; unquestioned 
character and strong personality. Not a traveling job. 
give your age, education, experi and 


In reply ence 
whether married or not. All lies confidential. 
W. C. James, 710 Pioneer Bidg-, Birmingham, Ala. 


this method of planting is that it requires 
the grower to use two-year, rather than 
one-year, crowns for planting. 

Asparagus seeds should be sowed in 
fertile soil in the spring and the seed- 
lings given regular clean culture during 
the growing season so as to produce 
strong crowns. The nursery rows should 
be spaced about four feet apart so as to 
allow sufficient room to cultivate. The 
seeds should be spaced about two inches 
apart in the drill and covered to the depth 
of about one-half inch. 

The Palmetto variety developed sev- 
eral years ago proved highly resistant to 
rust disease. It is still being rather wide- 
ly planted. The Mary Washington va- 
riety more récently brought out is giving 
very general satisfaction to practically 
all who have grown it. 

H. P. STUCKEY, 
Director and Horticulturist, 
Georgia Experiment Station. 





SELECTING PEACHES FOR 
CANNING } 


HE peaches that we grow in the 

South are not gummy and rubbery; 
they are of a type that tends to frazzle at 
the edges when put up in cans and jars, 
The art which prevents this is in the se- 
lecting of the peaches at the right stage 
of maturity. Furthermore the Elberta, 
Hiley and Georgia Belle are the varie- 
ties that are most suited to canning with 
the Elberta in the lead. 

For canning the peaches should be 
picked before they become soft. If one 
will watch the peaches start maturing he 
will notice a striking change in the ap- 
pearance during the last several days. 
First the greenish, fuzzy appearance dis- 
appears, then the skin and under color- 
ing separate and later the peaches begin 
to get soft. For canning always select 
peaches before they even start to soften 
on the trees. ._Do not select them before 
they start changing colorings, I have 
found the following rule practicable: 
During moderately warm weather select 
those peaches which’ still need a whole 
day’s time on the trees before starting 
to get soft; if the weather is hot select 
them two days before they are due to get 
soft. A most attractive product can be 
had if the peaches for each process are 
of the same stage of maturity, of the 
same size and are canned the same day 
as harvested. J. W. FIROR. 


| WAPI PROGRAM 


R. Bradford Knapp, new president 

of Auburn, will begin appearing be- 
fore the radio audience from Station 
WAPI at noon, Monday, July 9. He 
expects to make a short talk each Mon- 
day. 

Another new feature beginning dur- 
ing the week of July 9 will be the daily 
broadcast at 6:45 p. m, of baseball 
scores, and also markets and weather. 
This will be a short program not ex- 
ceeding 15 minutes which will be pre- 
sented daily including Sunday. 

The station will be on the air daily at 
noon (12-1) except Sunday. Many Special 
— features are arranged for the 
wee x. 


The night programs for\the week will 
be broadcast from 9 to 10, Tuesday, 
and Thursday. A special musical pro- 

















gram will be presented beginning at 9 — 


p.. m., Wednesday, by musicians from 
Fort Benning, Georgia. 
harmonica and saxaphone,solos, orches- 
tra, and quartet selections: 


Each program for the week will be 1 


of special interest to farm people. 
P. O. DAVIS. 


, The Progressive Farmer 


It will include i 
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Cy* those evergreens should be 


planted in the fall that come from 
a much cooler climate than that of the 
region where they are to grow. All oth- 
ers should be ted in early spring. 
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HEALTH SERMONETTES 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 
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KIND OF MATERIALS NEEDED! 
TO MAKE CONCRETE 





Five Health Reminders for July 


ULY, the seventh month—named for 

the great Julius Caesar—is one of 
the hottest months of the year, but very 
pleasant for all that, as the atmosphere 
in July is,usually dry. 
But since people can 
get just as sick in 
July as in any other 
month we should 
aim to make it a 
récord month for 
good health by try- 
ing to keep well 
ourselves and by do- 
ing all we can to 
improve the health 
of our community, Here are some ways 
~in which we cam help:— 

1. Sanitary Toilet.—If you have neg- 
lected up to this hour to build that sani- 
tary toilet, do it now. Or if the one you 





DR. REGISTER 


have needs repairing, do that now. If. 


you will write to your state board of 
health (usually located in the capital 
city) for a bulletin on sanitary toilets, 
they will be glad to send you one. A 
sanitary toilet is not only a great pro- 
tection from: germs. that flies. might car- 
ry, but is a forward step in decency. 
There is no more disgusting sight than 
to see flies, chickens, and dogs scratching 
and feasting around the old open privy. 

I hope every farmer who reads this ar- 
ticle, will begin at once, if he has not al- 
ready done so, to build a sanitary privy. 

2. Vaccination Against Typhoid.— 
—Go right now, and get vaccinated 
against typhoid fever, if you have not 
been vaccinated in the last three years. 
The anti-vaccinationists. can say what they 
please, but vaccination against typhoid 
fever has long since passed beyond the ex- 
perimental stage and we know that it pre- 
vents almost 100 per cent. 

3. Keep Cool.— Do not overeat in 
July. Let’s omit heat producing foods, 
such as fat, meat, and eggs, and in their 
places eat fruits and vegetables. Many 
heat prostrations in July can be laid 
as much to overeating as to overheating. 


Dress in thin, cool clothes and change 
them often; especially underclothes. A 
complete change of clothes and a good 
bath should be our daily schedule, with a 
clean night .shirt or pajamas to sleep 
in. There is an acid in sweat that 
if allowed to stay on the skin, soon gets 
rancid. and sets up an irritation that 
causes chafing and irritation of the skin. 

4. Snakes and Poisonous Insects.— 
Beware of snakes and poisonous insects. 
Hot days and nights cause them to be 
abroad. Be careful about putting your 
hands under boards or piles of trash; a 
snake may be lurking there. It is best to 
wear high top shoes or leggins when go- 
ing through woods and swamps or tall 
grass, as a protection against snakes. 
Wear canvas gloves for protection for 
the hands against bites of insects and 
scratches. 

If bitten or stung by an insect, such as 
bees, yellow jackets, or wasps, apply 
dampened cooking soda or ammonia 
water to all the bites or stings. Usually 
a little hair-like part called the stinger 
is left in the skin. Get this out before 
applying anythifg. It may be removed 
by scraping with a knife or sharp finger 
nail, and the quicker the better. 

For protection against mosquitoes and 
those bugs that fly by night and insects 
Such as flies that enter the house in day 
time, there is nothing equal to a~well- 
Screened house and porch. 


5. D Breeding Places.—Clean 
out stables and lots and spread the ma- 
nure in the field. This will cut down 
the second crop of flies. Look around 
for stagnant water in cans and buckets 
and barrels, and turn it out. Possibly 
tight here is where those mosquitoes. are 


~ coming from. 


HE widespread use of concrete for 

farm purposes is recommended be- 
cause of its permanence and desirability 
for the construction of walks, floors, 
foundations, silos, septic tanks, etc. It is 
a hard substance, resistant to wear, to 
water, and to some extent to fire. It is 
composed of an intimate mixture of ce- 
ment, fine aggregate, coarse aggregate, 
and enough water to thoroughly dampen 
the mass and allow it to be placed in 
forms. 


Cement is usually purchased in sacks 
of approximately one cubic foot content, 
Sacks are either paper or cloth. The pur- 
chaser pays extra for the cloth sack but 
is allowed a refund if sacks are re- 
turned in good condition. Purchasing in 
paper sacks, is recommended. Four sacks 
are called a barrel. Cement may also be 
purchased in bulk for large jobs. 

Sand and) stone screens are used for 
fine aggregate and’ the largest sized par- 
ticles must pass through a sieve having 
four meshes to the inch. Sand’ is most 
commonly used and should be clean, pre- 
ferably coarse, and free from organic 
matter and silt. 


Several materials can be used for 
coarse aggregate. They are, in order of 
desirability for average work, gravel) 
crushed stone, cinders, and. broken brick. 
Requirements for a good coarse aggre- 
gate are that it be clean, with the parti- 
eles" well graded from coarse to fine: 
The character of the work limits the 
size of the largest particles. A _ rein- 
forced concrete fence post necessarily 
cannot have as large pieces of stone in 
it as a foundation. Cinders and crushed 
brick can be used in walks, floors, and 
for foundations for light structures such 
as poultry houses. Such coarse aggre- 
gates should not be used for work sub- 
ject to heavy loads or sudden strains, 

Only clean water should be used and 
only enough of it to allow the mixture 
to flow to all corners of the form. The 
less water, the more thorough must be 
the tamping. For this reason there is a 
tendency to use too much water. 

D. S. WEAVER. 

North Carolina State College. 





BUTTER MAKING ON THE | 
FARM | 


(Concluded from page 6) 





ounce of salt to a pound of butter is suf- 
ficient. However, the amount of salt re- 
quired would vary with different markets 
and the individual taste. 


Butter is worked to distribute the salt 
uniformly, to remove excess water, and 
to give the butter a compact, grainy tex- 
ture. It may be worked in a bowl with 
a ladle or with one of the hand workers 
that may be bought on the market. Over- 











PURE BUTTER FAT, 


BECAUSE 





4750 Sheridan Road 
|, = ‘ 





emaamannaiale 
mase of the 

Consolidated 

Products Co.’s 


CONDENSED 
BUTTERMILK 


| These “LABELS” are your ABSOLUTE ASSUR- 
' ANCE that you are FEEDING CONDENSED 
BUTTERMILK containing always 2 per cent 


SKIMMED MILK that NEVER CONTAINS any 
more than a HALF of ONE PER CENT FAT. 


The “YELLOW BARREL” was once your ASSUR- 
ANCE that you were FEEDING Semifolid Ruttermilk. 
But NOW you must look for the ABOVE LABELS, 


RELS is being IMITATED but not DUPLICATED. 
lt is just as important to know that there is 


GOOD PRODUCT inside the BARREL, as it is to 
hnow that there is a GOOD EGG inside the shell 


Semifolid Rutermiik IS UNIFORMALLY GOOD, 
means LESS MORTALITY and GREATER NET 
PROFIT from your poultry and hogs. 


Manufactured by 


Consolidated Products Company 


“ 





(21) 739 
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in YELLOW BAR- 





Chicago, Illinois 

















To Mexican 
cumber and 


KILL these pests that destroy 
beans, cucumbers, can- 
taloupes and squash. Dust with 
Cheap—i' pound makes 10 
pounds of effective insec- 
Safer to use than arsenics. 
* Highly endorsed by agricultu- 
ral experiment stations. 
Write for booklet. 
Dealers wanted. 
Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corp., 
Richmond, Va. 
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SAVANNAH FENCE & Bootie co. 
DEPT P SAVANNAH, GA. 
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ad with us. Get 
party for the coming year. 


& —<. a small classified 
lined up now with a reliable 











can be had from most any breeder. 


The leading breeds of cattle are advertised in our paper. 
the classified and display ads and you will find purebred stock offered. 
If you are looking for a sire or dam, 
glad to have you write them concerning your needs, 
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Young stock 














working causes the butter to have an oily | 


or salvy texture, 
“fishy” flavor. 
a leaky, mottled butter of looser texture. 


Difficult Churning 
| Ripley agen who has had any experi- 


ence in making farm butter knows 
what an unpleasant task it is to have to 
spend about three times the normal 
amount of time in churning when appar- 
ently the cream has been handled in the 
usual way. There are several. causes for 
difficult churning, but the most of them 
can be corrected with a littlé care. Chief 
among these causes are: improper rip- 
ening of the cream, overfilling the churn, 
improper temperatures, and lack of suc- 
culent feed. The remedies for these, of 
course, would’ obviously be to carefully 
check over the method of handling the 
churning and make the adjustments 
where they are necessary. 


Editor’s Note.—This is another article 
in our series on livestock subjects. The 
next will| be “The Outlook for the Dairy- 
man.” 


and occasionally a 


Underworking results in | 
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White Leg- 
Rhode Island Reds and Barred Ply- 





And Pedigree Breeding Cockerels. 
horns, 
mouth Rocks of Contest Quality. 

Official Trapnest Records up to 306 eggs. 
HARRIS HATCHERIES, Dept. F, Pelham,Ga. 





Orpington, Wrancottes 
100% live de- 
Box 12 BRENHAM, TEX. 


SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


c. 0. D, Chicks 4 Pullets ; Tancred or Barr 
per 100: Junior $7. Sovereign $8.00; 
ea Reds, 


From 
.00; Anconas, feels 
9.00; Assorted $7.00. wy Race hs — ayers. 
livery. Catalo; 
pou TRY F 





Park's shel Wyan, Byer's 
Junior $9.00; $10.00; Select $12. 

Larg . Asst., Fs 50. Catalog Free. 

DRUMM EGG FARMS, HATTIESBURG, MISS. 
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from blooed-tested, range flocks. Catalog 
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CHICKS. C.0.D. cov ie sie: 
Werks siock and @ week pulleta, Ref ee 


KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 152W. 4th. St, Lexington, Ry. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 
HENS AND maces NOW HALF PRICE 


Thousands of eight-week-old pullets. Ame beaeine PE 
Loi yg tion stock, 

20 egg contests. Catalog and) sp 

orice. bullesten t oon, I 


pen Ng RA, ct aie ids <b: Ln ms 
NARRAGANSETT TURKEY 7 peek 


FREE 1 teus ant about the wonderful new Narra- 
gansett turkeys which are so easy 
and lay their eggs at home with the chickens. 

started with these turkeys that do not wilt 

and droop and sleep and die, but grow and feather up 
and fatten from the day they hatch. Gives records of 
le ith all over the U. 8, In- 
teresting pamphlet of iristructive ‘‘turkey talk’’ free 


to farmers. Address BURNS W. BEALL, 
R.F.D. 10, Cave City, Ky. 
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Plymouth Four-Door Sedan 


$670 


A NEW 


CAR...A 
NEW CAR STYLE 


AND UPWARDS 


=) 


Coupe 
Roadster 
2-Door Sedan 
Touring 

De Luxe Coupe 720 
4-Door Sedan 725 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit + Chrysler dealers are in @ 
position to extend the convenience of time payments, 


670 
690 
695 


A NEW ZENITH OF LOW PRICED CAR-LUXURY) 
AND PERFORMANCE : 


Plymouth Features—New slender 
profile chromium-plated radiator. 
—Long, low bodies. — Generous room 
for 2 to 5 passengers, according to body 
model, — Luxurious deep upholstery 
and appointment detail such as you 
expect only in cars of far higher price. — 
New “Silver-Dome” high-com- 
pression engine, for use with any 
gasoline.— Smooth speed up to 60 
and more miles an hour. —Character- 
istic Chrysler acceleration. — Unbe- 
lievable smoothness of operation at 
all driving speeds.— Body impulse 
neutralizer.— Chrysler light-action 
internal expanding hydraulic 
four-wheel brakes — no other car 
of this price possesses this feature. 


With the new Plymouth, Chrysler is the 
first to give, at so low a price, the advan- 
tages of performance, riding ease, depend- 
ability and full adult size which characterize 
fine cars of higher price. 


It is so revolutionary an advance over 
other low priced cars, it is such conclusive 
evidence that the past year’s strides in the 
science of manufacturing have multiplied 
the purchasing power of the motor car 
dollar, that you will surely want to see it 
and drive it. 


A Plymouth ride is the best demonstration 
of the ease with which it leaps from 5. to 
60 and more miles per hour—the quiet of 
its power and the smoothness of its flight. 


You yourself must put your foot to the} 
light-action internal hydraulic 4-whe 
brakes to know the confidence of the) 
fastest and safest deceleration you have 
ever experienced. | 


And above all, you must see its beauti al 
lines and finish, and stretch at ease in its 
deep-upholstered, full adult-size bodies, t 
comprehend how completely the Plymouth 
surpasses cars heretofore sold under $1000, 


\/ 


Please see and ride in the Plymouth. 
believe you will discover there has neve 
been a car anywhere near its price tha 
can approach the Plymouth for powet 
pick-up, smoothness, easy handling, safet 
quietness and roominess—nor that caf 


equal it in beauty and style. 
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